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PREFACE 


Certain  of  the  essays  which  constitute  this  vol¬ 
ume  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Yale  Review  and  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture;  others  are  here  first  printed.  But  I  have 
had  from  the  beginning  one  continuous  plan  — 
to  examine  certain  tendencies  in  poetry  and  criti¬ 
cism  against  the  background  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  tradition  of  English  literature.  I  am 
far  from  attempting  to  review  the  entire  field  of 
poetry  as  it  is  to-day,  or  even  to  mention  every 
significant  poet.  Relations  between  the  poet  and 
his  critic,  as  well  as  between  the  poet  and  his 
reader,  have  always  been  problems  of  importance 
to  all  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  poetry.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  reassuring  (to  say  no  more)  to 
project  them  against  a  larger  background  than 
is  commonly  used  when  discussing  them.  On 
occasion  I  have  felt  that  I  was  not  restricted  to 
the  consideration  of  verse  alone. 

I  have  incorporated  many  suggestions  and 
illustrations  made  to  me  in  conversation  with 
friends,  after  a  fashion  which  I  believe  to  be 
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PREFACE 

characteristic  of  my  betters.  Indebtedness  of 
such  a  diverse  sort  I  despair  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing,  save  in  such  general  terms  as  these;  but  I 
trust  that  my  silence  will  not  be  interpreted  as 
unwillingness  to  admit  that  I  owe  to  others  the 
inspiration  of  much  that  is  best  in  these  pages. 
The  faults  and  eccentricities  are  my  own. 

My  friends  Mr.  G.  M.  Troxell  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
McCarthy  have  assisted  me  in  reading  the  proofs. 
My  gratitude  to  them  for  these  and  many  other 
favors  must  not  go  without  formal  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  inadequate  though  it  be.  To  the 
editors  of  the  magazines  named  above,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks  for  their  courteous  permission 
to  reprint. 

Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker 
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THE  GOOD  ESTATE  OF  POETRY 


I 

ASSAULT  UPON  THE  POETS 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  APPROACH 
TO  POETRY 

After  all,  what  is  Parnassus  but  the  slope  of  a  mountain? 

—  Old  Play 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  28,  1814,  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  an  unknown  young  poet,  and 
Mary  Godwin,  daughter  of  that  preposterous 
philosopher,  William  Godwin,  ran  away  to¬ 
gether,  leaving  behind  them,  in  Godwin’s  home 
in  Skinner  Street,  London,  a  startled  and  in¬ 
dignant  family.  Their  flight  to  Calais  was  thrill¬ 
ing  but  uncomfortable.  Mary  left  her  father’s 
house  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  stepmother’s  daughter,  Jane  (or 
Claire)  Clairmont,  who,  being  bored  in  Skinner 
Street,  had  decided  to  run  away  too.  The  girls 
joined  Shelley  at  the  corner  of  Hatton  Garden, 
and  the  three  of  them  drove  off  together  in  a 
post  chaise.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Beers  has  said,  “one 
of  the  most  social  elopements  that  one  remem¬ 
bers  to  have  read  of.” 
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The  day  proved  to  be  sultry,  and  Mary  more 
than  once  felt  faint.  It  was  necessary  to  rest  at 
every  stage  of  the  journey.  Shelley  was  divided 
between  anxiety  for  her  health,  and  terror  lest 
pursuers  should  overtake  them.  At  Dartford 
they  therefore  took  four  horses  in  order  to  out¬ 
strip  pursuit.  Before  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  were  in  Dover,  where  Mary  refreshed 
herself  by  a  bath  in  the  sea.  It  was  deemed 
unwise  to  wait  for  the  night  packet  to  Calais 
lest  their  elders  overtake  them;  so  Shelley,  after 
time  for  consideration,  went  about  interviewing 
customhouse  officials  and  bargaining  with  sailors. 
It  was  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free  — 
what  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  cross  the 
Channel  in  an  open  boat?  The  seamen  assured 
Shelley  that  a  crossing  could  be  made  in  two 
hours,  and  Shelley,  who  had  never  crossed  be¬ 
fore,  believed  them.  The  small  boat  which  he 
hired  to  convey  them  was  ready  by  six  o’clock. 
The  baggage  was  to  come  by  packet. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  people  saw 
the  sands  slowly  recede  behind  them.  There 
was  little  wind,  so  that  the  sails  flapped  in  the 
languid  air;  but  with  nightfall  a  violent  swell 
began,  and  a  fresh  night  breeze  soon  produced  a 
heavy  sea.  Mary  fell  sick,  and  passed  the  night 
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in  restless  slumber,  reclining  on  Shelley’s  bosom. 
He  was  himself  so  exhausted  that  it  was  with 
some  ado  that  he  could  support  her  weight. 
Claire  appears  to  have  shifted  for  herself.  At 
moments  Mary  roused  herself  to  ask  her  young 
lover  how  far  they  had  gone,  and  to  receive  the 
dismal  answer  each  time,  “Not  quite  half  way.” 

There  was  no  improvement  as  the  hours 
passed.  The  moon  sunk  behind  a  red  and  stormy 
horizon,  and  the  fast-flashing  lightning  became 
pale  in  the  breaking  day.  Suddenly  a  thunder 
squall  struck  the  sail,  and  the  waves  rushed  into 
the  boat.  And  then,  as  so  often  in  his  short  life, 
Shelley,  who  could  not  swim,  prepared  himself 
for  a  death  by  drowning.  Even  the  sailors  re¬ 
garded  the  situation  as  perilous,  if  we  may  trust 
the  words  of  Shelley  himself.  “I  had  time  in 
that  moment,”  he  wrote  later,  “to  reflect  and 
even  to  reason  upon  death;  it  was  rather  a 
thing  of  discomfort  and  of  disappointment  than 
of  horror  to  me.” 

At  last  the  sailors  succeeded  in  reefing  the 
sail.  The  wind  changed,  and  their  boat  drove 
straight  ahead  into  the  harbor  of  Calais.  Ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue  and  sickness,  Mary  walked 
with  her  companions  across  the  sands  to  the 
hotel,  safe  now  from  wind,  wave,  and  relatives. 
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Such  is  the  story  of  Shelley’s  elopement, 
which  has  been  told  by  a  score  of  biographers, 
and  will  be  told  again  by  a  future  score.  Every 
reader  now  knows  the  story  from  Ariel.  But 
not  everyone  knows  that  the  first  person  to  tell 
it  in  print  was  Mary  herself.  In  1817,  less  than 
three  years  after  the  event,  she  and  Bysshe  com¬ 
piled  and  published  a  modest  little  volume,  en¬ 
titled  Journal  of  a  Six  Weeks’  Tour ,  most  of 
which  deals  with  a  later  trip  to  the  Continent, 
but  the  opening  sections  of  which,  written  by 
Mary  with  some  help  from  Shelley’s  journal, 
recount  that  earlier  journey  of  1814  and  the 
Channel  crossing  which  I  have  just  narrated. 
My  account  is  largely  composed  of  phrases  and 
sentences  drawn  from  the  Tour  and  from  Shel¬ 
ley’s  journal. 

But  there  are  other  accounts,  or  rather  remi¬ 
niscences,  of  the  flight.  Years  later,  when  Shelley 
was  no  more,  the  scene  (as  my  friend  Professor 
Peck  has  pointed  out  to  me)  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Mary  Shelley’s  novel,  Perkin  Warbeck , 
at  the  point  where  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  is 
leaving  Scotland  with  Katherine:  — 

It  sufficed  for  their  two  full  hearts  that  they  were  to¬ 
gether  on  the  dark  wide  sea;  the  bright  sky  above,  and 
calm  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  They  could  ill  discern 
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each  other  in  the  shadowy  twilight;  a  dream-like  veil  was 
cast  over  their  features,  as  sleep  curtains  out  the  soul, 
so  that  we  look  on  the  beloved  slumberer,  and  say,  “He 
is  there,  though  the  mystery  of  repose  wraps  me  from 
him”;  so  now  darkness  blinded  and  divided  them: 
but  hand  clasped  hand;  he  felt  that  one  existed  who 
was  his  own,  his  faithful;  and  she  rejoiced  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  master-sentiment  of  her  soul,  the  desire 
of  self-devotion,  self-annihilation,  for  one  who  loved 
her. 

Far  more  remarkable,  however,  is  the  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  event  from  the  pen  of  the  poet 
himself.  In  that  volume  of  supreme  lyrical 
splendor  which  Mrs.  Shelley  gave  to  the  world 
in  1824  under  the  title  of  Posthumous  Poems  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley ,  there  is  a  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  ballad  (so  Mrs.  Shelley  later  called  it) 
named  “The  Fugitives.”  In  a  collected  edition 
of  her  husband’s  works,  she  classed  it  among 
“Poems  written  in  1821” — that  is,  seven  years 
after  the  events  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given.  The  elopement  is  viewed  across  a  vista 
of  seven  years,  so  that  it  should  surprise  no  one 
to  discover  that  distance  has  altered  the  scene 
very  considerably.  When  a  poet’s  imagination 
has  played  over  an  event  for  seven  years,  we  may 
expect  it  to  glow  with  new  color  and  a  larger 
significance. 
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THE  FUGITIVES 

I 

The  waters  are  flashing, 

The  white  hail  is  dashing, 

The  lightnings  are  glancing, 

The  hoar-spray  is  dancing  — 

Away! 

The  whirlwind  is  rolling, 

The  thunder  is  tolling, 

The  forest  is  swinging, 

The  minster  bells  ringing  — 

Come  away! 

The  Earth  is  like  Ocean, 

Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion: 

Bird,  beast,  man,  and  worm 
Have  crept  out  of  the  storm  — 

Come  away! 

II 

“Our  boat  has  one  sail, 

And  the  helmsman  is  pale;  — 

A  bold  pilot,  I  trow, 

Who  should  follow  us  now”  — 

Shouted  he  — 

And  she  cried:  “Ply  the  oar! 

Put  off  gaily  from  shore!” — 

As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Mixed  with  hail,  specked  their  path 
O’er  the  sea. 
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And  from  isle,  tower  and  rock, 

The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke, 

And  though  dumb  in  the  blast, 

The  red  cannon  flashed  fast 
From  the  lee. 

Ill 

“And  fear’st  thou,  and  fear’st  thou? 

And,  seest  thou,  and  hear’st  thou? 

And  drive  we  not  free 
O’er  the  terrible  sea, 

I  and  thou?” 

One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover  — 

Their  blood  beats  one  measure, 

They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low;  — 

While  around  the  lashed  Ocean, 

Like  mountains  in  motion, 

Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted, 

Sunk,  shattered,  and  shifted, 

To  and  fro. 

You  will  detect  at  once  the  differences  between 
the  ballad  and  the  facts  out  of  which  it  springs. 
Claire  Clairmont,  for  instance,  has  disappeared, 
and  the  elopement  has  become  a  quite  conven¬ 
tional  fuite  a  deux ,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase.  And 
of  course  there  is  no  mention  of  seasickness,  or 
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of  Dover,  Calais,  or  the  Channel.  The  poem  is 
like  Thomas  Campbell’s  ballad,  “Lord  Ullin’s 
Daughter,”  which  had  been  published  in  1809, 
and  must  have  been  quite  familiar  to  Shelley:  — 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 

The  water-wraith  was  shrieking; 

And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking.  .  .  . 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, — 

When,  oh!  too  strong  for  human  hand, 

The  tempest  gathered  o’er  her. 

It  is  as  though  Shelley,  with  the  memory  of 
that  night  of  July  28-29,  1814,  in  mind,  had,  in 
imagination,  cast  himself  and  Mary  in  the  role 
of  the  “chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound”  and 
that  fair  Lord  Ullin’s  daughter.  Or,  to  state  it 
in  another  way,  he  had  divined  from  his  own 
experience  the  poetic  truth  in  the  old  romantic 
ballad  of  the  eloping  lovers.  But,  you  see,  for 
biographical  purposes,  the  poem  is  negligible. 
No  biographer,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  cited  it  in 
connection  with  Shelley’s  elopement.  To  do  so, 
indeed,  would  be  to  court  misconception.  If  the 
poem  has  any  value  apart  from  its  own  sweetness 
and  intensity,  it  is  not  in  recording  the  mere 
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events  of  life,  but  in  revealing  the  subtle  and 
elusive  relations  between  the  facts  of  biography 
and  the  fabric  of  poetry. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  three  fugitives.  Later 
in  the  morning,  Shelley,  who  was  resting  in  the 
hotel,  was  informed  that  “a  fat  lady  had  arrived, 
who  said  that  he  had  run  away  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter.”  This  was  Mary’s  stepmother,  Mrs.  William 
Godwin,  formerly  Mrs.  Clairmont,  that  unlovely 
being  in  green  spectacles  who  has  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  Charles  Lamb’s  hatred  of  her.  She  had 
crossed  on  the  night  packet,  like  the  luggage. 
She  wanted  her  daughter,  Claire  Clairmont,  back 
again,  and  she  appears  to  have  been  willing  to 
take  Mary  home  with  her,  too,  if  she  would  con¬ 
sent  to  come,  though  it  was  not  her  chief  mission 
to  separate  the  young  couple.  Her  husband 
had  imposed  an  odd  restriction  on  her,  that  she 
should  not  see  Shelley  himself,  intending,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  thus  to  administer  a  snub  to  the  young 
disciple  who  had  ventured  to  put  into  practice 
the  radical  theories  that  he  had  learned  from 
Godwin  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Claire  spent 
the  next  night  with  her  mother,  but  was  not 
persuaded  to  give  up  her  trip.  Fancy  being 
asked  to  turn  back,  having  just  set  foot  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life  upon  the  continent  of 
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Europe!  So  Mrs.  Godwin  had  to  go  home  alone, 
“without  a  word,”  having,  like  so  many  parents 
in  such  stories,  accomplished  nothing  at  all.  But 
the  pursuit  of  this  fat  lady,  who  (let  us  hope)  was 
wearing  her  green  spectacles,  furnishes  just  the 
touch  of  low  comedy  appropriate  to  an  elope¬ 
ment,  that  strange  mixture  of  passion,  peril,  and 
fun.  Mrs.  Godwin  plays  no  role  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance,  yet  who  would  spare  her  from  the  story? 

And  does  Mrs.  Clairmont  appear  in  “The 
Fugitives”?  Assuredly  not.  The  mother  (or 
stepmother)  is  not  usually  the  pursuer  in  roman¬ 
tic  ballads,  but  remains  at  home  in  a  state  of 
prostration.  It  is  the  father  who  should  pursue, 
and  it  was  her  father  whom  Mary  Godwin  feared. 
So  did  Lord  Ullin’s  daughter:  — 

“O  haste  thee,  haste!”  the  lady  cries, 

“Though  tempests  round  us  gather, 

I’ll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 

But  not  an  angry  father.” 

Where,  we  may  therefore  like  to  know,  was 
William  Godwin  ?  O  reader,  he  remained  among 
his  books  in  Skinner  Street.  And  does  he  there¬ 
fore  make  no  figure  in  our  heroic  ballad?  Assur¬ 
edly  he  does.  He  wears  a  heroic  mask  over  his 
dull  features;  but  he  is  Godwin  nevertheless. 
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The  father  of  the  fleeing  lady  appears  at  the  very 
end  of  the  ballad  to  curse  his  undutiful  child  and 
devote  her  to  the  raging  waves.  To  Shelley,  I 
suppose,  in  the  excitement  of  his  enlevement , 
that  silly  old  man  seemed  to  be  arrayed  in  all 
the  terrors  that  are  conventionally  assigned  to 
outraged  fathers.  Even  the  anger  of  a  Godwin 
must  have  seemed  formidable  to  the  fugitives. 
If  one  were  engaged  in  an  elopement,  however  un¬ 
romantic  in  its  actual  circumstances,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible,  I  submit,  to  avoid  all  romantic 
thoughts.  A  conviction  of  heroism  would  steal 
over  one.  In  the  glow  of  success  one  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  Lochinvar,  making  off  with  another 
man’s  bride,  heroically,  in  the  nick  of  time.  At 
least  the  emotions  of  Young  Lochinvar  would  be 
more  intelligible  than  ever  before!  And  so,  seven 
years  after  the  events,  Shelley  set  it  all  down,  sup¬ 
plying  the  lack  of  a  rival  bridegroom  by  boldly 
creating  one.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  “The  Fu¬ 
gitives,”  which  I  have  withheld  for  a  moment:  — 

IV 

In  the  court  of  the  fortress, 

Beside  the  pale  portress, 

Like  a  bloodhound  well  beaten, 

The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  shame. 
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On  the  topmost  watch-turret, 

As  a  death-boding  spirit, 

Stands  the  grey  tyrant  father, 

To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 
Seems  tame; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  e’er  clung  to  child, 

He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  last 
Of  his  name! 

This  ballad,  which  may  well  have  been  a  gift 
to  Mary  Godwin  as  its  “only  begetter,”  blends 
the  facts  of  the  elopement,  reminiscences  of  older 
poems,  and  the  poetic  fashions  of  Shelley’s  day 
in  no  insignificant  way;  and  its  study  may  serve 
to  illustrate  once  more  that  uttermost  mystery 
by  which  genius  fuses  the  realism  of  life  into  the 
speed  and  splendor  of  poetry.  To  a  biographer, 
in  search  of  the  unadorned  facts  of  life,  the  little 
poem  might  seem  like  a  ludicrous  perversion  of 
the  events.1  But  happily  the  poem  is  its  own 

1  In  his  Life  of  Shelley  (1927),  vol.  II,  p.  207,  Mr.  W.  E.  Peck 
writes:  “The  marriage  of  Emilia  Viviani  with  some  unknown 
whom  her  father  had  selected  for  her,  had  been  put  off  until 
the  autumn;  and  in  ‘The  Fugitives’  ...  I  think  we  can  feel 
Shelley’s  passion  for  the  girl  and  his  desire  that  she  should 
embark  with  him  on  an  adventure  comparable  to  that  which 
Mary  had  taken  with  him  in  1814;  though  all  this  is  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  thin  veil  of  dramatic  narrative.”  There  is,  of 
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raison  d'etre,  which  certainly  does  not  require  for 
its  appreciation  the  elaborate  analysis  to  which 
it  has  just  been  submitted.  It  would  be  well  for 
Shelley  if  his  poems  could  eclipse  the  story  of  his 
life,  and  so,  in  far  distant  times,  they  may  do; 
but  just  at  present  “his  futile,  unhappy  career” 
(as  Mr.  Beers  has  called  it)  has  fascinated  the 
reading  public.  M.  Maurois’s  Ariel  is  a  very 
readable  book,  —  has  it  not  been  a  first  seller?  — 
but  it  hardly  mentions  Shelley’s  poetry.  Per¬ 
haps  we  ought  to  concede  that  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  leaving  untouched  a  subject  which  the 
author  does  not  understand.  French  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Shelley’s  lyrics  may,  no  doubt,  be  spared. 


course,  nothing  here  to  which  I  take  exception.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  “grey  tyrant  father”  of  “The  Fugitives”  is 
colored  by  Shelley’s  hatred  of  Emilia’s  father.  If  we  accept  for 
the  poem  the  date  1821  (which  is  not  beyond  suspicion),  it  is 
certainly  so  colored.  Professor  Peck  writes,  not  unnaturally,  as 
a  biographer,  and  is  therefore  primarily  concerned  with  the  poem 
as  a  document.  But  Shelley,  we  may  assume,  thought  of  it  as  a 
work  of  art.  He  was  certainly  not  writing  it  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion  to  his  biographers,  but  rather  to  convey  delight  to  readers. 
In  forming  it  his  imagination  would  inevitably  play  over  such 
knowledge  of  elopements  as  he  happened  to  possess.  The  chief 
source  of  that  knowledge  was,  obviously,  his  own  flight  of  1814. 

Professor  Peck  may  be  right  in  connecting  “The  Fugitives” 
with  Epipsychidion,  but  this  only  complicates  the  biographical 
problem;  for  by  the  spring  of  1821  that  “portion”  of  the  poet 
which  had  idealized  Emilia  Viviani  was  “already  dead.”  Yet 
he  did  not  discard  the  poems. 
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But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Ariel  will  establish  a  style  of  writing  by 
which  the  lower  levels  of  biography  will  be  made 
so  amusing  that  readers  will  hardly  be  won  to  lift 
their  eyes  to  the  hills  and  the  infinite  skies  above. 

We  are  in  for  it  now.  As  a  result  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  M.  Maurois  and  of  his  ironical  English 
predecessor,  Mr.  Strachey,  we  must  brace  our¬ 
selves  for  a  rushing  flood  of  these  novelistic 
biographies.1  Hardly  an  author  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  except  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson, 
can  hope  to  escape.  Somebody  is  sure  to  “  do” 
Burns,  before  the  year  is  out,  for  as  a  philanderer 
he  surpasses  Shelley  and  even  Byron,  and,  for  a 
love  story  such  as  his,  readers  may  even  consent 
to  be  drawn  back  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Rumor  has  it  that  M.  Maurois  himself  will  write 
on  Disraeli.  Miss  Alice  Brown  has  put  Charles 
Lamb  into  a  play.  We  have  had  from  Professor 
Harper  a  fine  biography  of  Wordsworth,  but 
nobody  has  yet  tried  to  make  it  over  into  a  novel. 
Still  you  never  can  tell.  That  illegitimate  daugh- 

1  These  words  were  written  in  1925;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
them  that  I  care  to  alter.  The  prophecy,  to  be  sure,  has  not 
been  fulfilled  in  every  detail,  but  the  general  estimate  of  the 
situation  is,  I  think,  correct.  It  is,  if  anything,  too  moderate. 
The  tendency  to  distract  attention  from  poetry  to  biographical 
inessentials  goes  on  with  uninterrupted  vigor. 
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ter  of  Wordsworth’s  may  very  possibly  appear  in 
fiction  to  take  posthumous  revenge  for  the  sins  of 
her  sire.  Miss  Lowell  has  given  us  a  more  serious 
biography  of  Keats  than  some  of  her  readers  ex¬ 
pected  or  desired,  but  her  publishers  try  to  win 
the  public  by  announcing  on  every  copy  of  her 
book  that  she  has  “the  verve  of  a  novelist.” 
Now  that  is  unfair  to  Miss  Lowell,  for  she  has 
deliberately  declined  to  write  a  mere  story  about 
Keats;  but  somebody  else  will  seize  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  Fanny  Brawne  will  serve  for  the  heroine  in 
some  highly  psychological  story.  And  Byron! 
Well,  it  is  clear  that  the  biographers  have  by  no 
means  done  with  him.  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  has 
just  produced  a  life  in  French,  and  Mr.  Desmond 
MacCarthy  promises  one  in  English.  Mr.  Har¬ 
old  Nicolson  has  written  a  brilliant  and  careful 
book  about  Byron’s  last  days,  and  Miss  Mayne 
has  revised  her  Life  of  Byron.  The  publishers 
of  the  latter  assure  the  public,  on  the  dust  wrap¬ 
per  of  their  book,  that  Miss  Mayne  is  “an  adept 
at  the  analysis  of  character,”  and  has  “the 
instincts  of  a  novelist.”  Let  us  not  pause  to 
speculate  on  the  emotions  with  which  a  Lockhart 
or  a  Trevelyan  would  read  such  words. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  interesting  to  see  how 
Byron’s  reputation  fares  under  the  repeated 
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attacks  of  the  biographers.  It  has,  for  instance, 
always  been  customary  to  regard  Byron’s  serv¬ 
ices  to  Greece  and  his  death  at  Missolonghi  as 
an  act  of  atonement,  a  heroic  and  redemptive, 
if  catastrophic,  climax.  Fine  things  for  Europe, 
politically,  came  of  it  —  so  much  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Nicolson  in  his  study  of  the  last  stage 
of  Byron’s  career.  But  as  we  read  his  book, 
Byron:  the  Last  Journey ,  it  becomes  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  preserve  any  shreds  of  hero  worship. 
“For  Byron,”  says  Mr.  Nicolson,  “this  Greek 
venture  was  the  last  chance  .  .  .  there  was 
really  nothing  else  for  him  to  do.”  La  Guiccioli 
had  become  a  burden  and  her  father  a  ludicrous 
nuisance.  There  had  been  civic  troubles  in 
Ravenna  and,  later,  in  Pisa,  and  these  had  put 
Byron  out  of  sorts  with  Italy.  He  wanted  to  be 
off.  He  had  thought  of  America  and  of  “Boli¬ 
var’s  country.”  He  was  known  as  a  radical  and 
the  friend  and  protector  of  radicals.  One  has  to 
live  up  to  one’s  reputation.  And  then  there  was 
that  Cockney  journalist,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  his 
pack  of  dirty  children.  The  noisy  Hunts  were 
a  legacy  from  Shelley,  as  it  were.  In  Greece 
there  would  at  least  be  no  Hunts.  Byron  had 
long  ago  assumed  the  role  of  philo-Hellenist  — 
had  he  not  written  about  Greece  in  Childe  Har- 
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old?  Had  he  not  written  The  Corsair  and  The 
Siege  of  Corinth  and  “The  Isles  of  Greece”?  He 
had  also  got  into  correspondence,  as  the  Devil 
would  have  it,  with  the  Greek  Committee  in 
London,  and  they  expected  fine  things  —  impos¬ 
sible  things  —  of  him.  Before  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  he  was  obliged  to  go.  He  once  said 
of  himself  that  his  eyes  never  opened  to  the  folly 
of  his  undertakings  until  retreat  (at  least  with 
honor)  became  impossible.  So  it  was,  says  Mr. 
Nicolson,  an  “irresolute  and  dyspeptic  little 
man  who,  on  that  July  evening,  limped  gloomily 
up  the  gangway  of  the  ‘Hercules.’  ” 

Even  Byron’s  appearance  at  this  time  was 
unheroic.  His  thinning  auburn-gray  hair  fell 
“in  wisps”  over  his  collar.  It  was  still  curled, 
to  be  sure,  —  by  his  valet,  —  and  drenched  with 
oil.  There  was  nothing  godlike  about  him  any 
more.  He  was  incontestably  middle-aged,  tired, 
and  irritable.  He  was  in  no  state  of  health  for 
heroism  or  for  prolonged  diplomacy.  He  was 
destined  to  have  an  epileptic  fit  in  Greece.  He 
was  suffering,  as  an  autopsy  later  proved,  from 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  there  was  some 
sort  of  trouble  with  the  brain  and  with  the 
sutures  of  the  skull.  And  Greece!  Greece  was 
a  land  of  bickering,  dominated  by  those  paltry 
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men  who  flourish  in  time  of  war.  Also  there  was 
a  thirst  for  British  gold  —  greed,  everywhere 
greed,  and  a  wish  to  lead  Lord  Byron  to  the 
shearing  rather  than  to  the  slaughter.  It  was 
all  a  hopeless  mess  for  one  who  had  come  thither 
for  action  and  a  splendid  gesture.  There  were 
mud  and  sewage,  flies  and  stench  and  fever  —  a 
confusion  of  tongues  as  of  Babel  and  a  confusion 
of  plans  as  of  Bedlam.  By  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  Byron,  says  Mr.  Nicolson,  “had  realised 
that  the  only  thing  he  could  do  for  Greece  was 
not  to  run  away.” 

Now  it  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  that,  on 
January  22,  his  birthday,  Byron  produced  one 
of  his  greatest  lyrics.  It  is  commonly  called  his 
last  poem,  and  bears  the  title,  “On  This  Day  I 
complete  My  Thirty-sixth  Year.”  A  portion  of 
the  poem  is  printed  by  Mr.  Nicolson  in  his 
account  of  the  horror  of  Missolonghi.  These  are 
the  only  verses  quoted  in  the  entire  book. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 

Glory  and  Greece  around  me  see! 

The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 

Was  not  more  free. 

Awake!  (not  Greece  —  she  is  awake!) 

Awake,  my  spirit!  Think  through  whom 
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Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 

And  then  strike  home! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood!  —  unto  thee 

Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret’st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 

Is  here:  —  up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath! 

Seek  out  —  less  often  sought  than  found  — 

A  soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest. 

Upon  these  verses  Mr.  Nicolson  makes  no 
comment  of  his  own,  although  he  does  give  the 
brief  remarks  of  Gamba  upon  Byron’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  stand  by  the  expedition.  But  Mr. 
Nicolson’s  artistic  purpose  in  quoting  them  is 
clear.  He  wants  to  emphasize  the  pathetic  con¬ 
trast  between  the  soldierly  lines  and  the  sordid 
realities  of  life.  But  for  once  his  art  betrays  him. 
The  stanzas  play  havoc  with  the  biography. 
For  suddenly  the  apparition  of  Byron  is  before 
us.  Here  is  the  man  himself.  Here  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Greek  expedition  that  has 
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eluded  us  all  along.  Such  was  the  emotion  in 
the  heart  of  him,  the  impulse  and  motive  of 
everything,  burning  on,  unquenchable,  under  the 
dirt  and  disease,  the  quarrels  and  the  greed. 
Who  that  lived  through  the  years  1917-1918 
shall  fail  to  understand? 

To  some,  no  doubt,  the  poem  seems  ludicrous 
enough.  There  were  swords  and  banners  in 
plenty  about  Lord  Byron,  but  no  field  on  which 
to  employ  them.  It  was  precisely  and  accurately 
the  trouble  that  there  was  no  field.  A  soldier’s 
grave  was  easier  to  sing  about  than  to  find, 
though  Death,  in  his  ironical  fashion,  was  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  poet  as  he  wrote.  It  is  all  very 
poetical  to  talk  about  choosing  one’s  ground  and 
taking  one’s  rest;  but  life  moves  along  its  dull 
and  commonplace  round.  The  biographer,  as 
Chorus,  stands  by  to  remind  us  that  the  poor 
victim’s  bones  were  to  find  no  resting  place  in 
Greece,  but,  after  autopsy  and  embalming  and 
coffining,  were  to  be  shipped  to  England  for  inter¬ 
ment  at  Hucknall  Torkard. 

Suppose  we  go  to  the  extreme  of  cynicism  and 
deny  the  poem  the  grace  of  sincerity,  have  we 
injured  it?  Have  we  so  much  as  breathed  upon 
its  perfection?  Suppose  that  the  biographical 
test  proves  the  poem  to  be  a  tissue  of  falsehoods, 
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what  of  that?  Is  it  not  still  the  very  voice  of 
the  warrior  —  or  the  voice  of  one  who  would 
fain  be  a  warrior?  Is  it  not  true  to  Byron’s 
dreams,  dreams  that  haunted  his  mind  long  after 
they  had  departed  for  ever  from  lesser  men?  I 
cannot  feel  that  a  biographer  has  discharged  his 
responsibility  to  Byron  unless  he  detects  in  this 
poem  some  indication  of  the  motives  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  Byron’s  last  days. 

If  someone  finds  here  evidence  of  Byron’s 
tendency  to  pose,  I  should  not  think  of  denying 
the  charge;  for  I  do  not  know  how  poetry  is  to 
dispense  with  such  posing.  By  what  principle 
of  criticism  are  we  compelled  to  reconcile  a 
poet’s  dreams  with  the  events  of  his  life?  It  is 
not  the  object  of  poets  to  lead  lives  or  write 
poems  that  shall  provide  good  material  for  the 
biographer.  It  is  a  poet’s  office  to  enter  imagina¬ 
tively  into  the  experiences  and  emotions  of  other 
men  and  then  to  reconstruct  and  supplement 
them  creatively.  Call  this  posing  if  you  will. 
It  is,  in  any  case,  the  creative  process.  Poets 
are  constantly  guessing  at  and  divining  experi¬ 
ences  which  they  themselves  have  had  only 
fragmentarily.  In  the  poor  scraps  and  shreds  of 
experience  they  see,  though  dimly  at  first,  the 
outlines  of  a  vaster,  more  universal  and  signifi- 
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cant  event.  Ex  pede  Herculem.  Thus  their 
actual  experiences  are  for  ever  taunting  them,  as 
it  were,  with  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
been  or  what  ought  to  have  been.  They  fall  to 
dreaming  and  posturing  and  idealizing  —  to  writ¬ 
ing  poetry,  in  short.  The  process  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  profound  melancholy  arising, 
in  some  sort,  from  the  discrepancy  which  the 
poet  feels  between  the  rounded  and  finished 
experience  which  he  sees  imaginatively  and  the 
mortifying  realities  about  him. 

Byron’s  tendency  to  pose  accounts,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  intense  humanity  of  his  poems. 
The  value  of  the  famous  “Byronic  pose”  is  to 
be  gauged  not  by  its  likeness  to  Byron  but  by 
its  likeness  to  human  nature.  To  feel  in  superla¬ 
tives  and  wear  a  brow  of  misery;  to  halt  between 
eagerness  and  weariness;  to  be  considered  indo¬ 
lent,  casual,  and  wicked,  yet  on  a  sudden  to  be 
capable  of  heroisms  —  or  gentleness;  to  win  the 
world  with  your  bravery  and  then  to  repudiate 
it  with  an  epigram  as  a  bauble  not  worth  the 
holding;  to  retire  to  the  wilderness  to  taste  one’s 
renunciation  and  to  long  for  home  (“a  home, 
ah  me!  what  home?”)  —  all  this,  I  suppose  is 
“Byronism.”  But  it  is  also  human.  A  fig  for 
a  man  who  cannot  indulge  himself  with  the  dream 
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of  being  Napoleon  or  Conrad  or  Cain!  He  will 
prove  but  a  poor  lover  of  poetry. 

Hence  there  are  two  pitfalls  which  beset  the 
path  of  biographers.  The  first  is  the  temptation 
to  work  back  from  the  poems  to  the  facts  out 
of  which  they  were  kindled.  It  would  be  as 
difficult  to  resolve  the  foliage  of  a  plant  into  the 
soil  and  sunshine  which  have  entered  it.  The 
second  is  to  accuse  the  poet  of  insincerity  because 
his  accounts  of  himself  do  not  fit  the  facts  as 
biographers  discover  them.  I  should  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  be  understood  as  protesting 
at  the  record  and  interpretation  of  those  facts; 
but  I  should  hope  that  the  critic  would  realize 
that  in  the  interpretation  of  poems  they  are  to 
be  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

That  the  mere  facts  of  Byron’s  life  are  likely 
to  mislead  the  critic  of  his  verse  I  cannot  doubt, 
for  it  was  he  who  defined  his  poetry  as  the  dream 
of  his  sleeping  passions.  He  did  not  compose 
his  verses,  then,  in  a  tempest  of  passion.  To 
Murray  he  explained  that  his  passions  must  be 
dormant  before  he  could  write,  or,  rather,  before 
the  creative  tendency,  the  shaping  power  of  his 
dreams,  could  commence.  To  trace  dreams  back 
to  the  actualities  of  life  is  (for  all  but  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  soothsayers)  a  perilous  task.  How  is 
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a  critic  to  say  whether  or  not  a  poet’s  work  is 
dramatic  in  quality  or  a  transcript  of  reality, 
when  the  poet  is  busily  erasing  the  differences 
between  the  two? 

What,  for  instance,  is  the  bereavement  to 
which  Byron  refers  in  his  lovely  song  in  the 
Hebrew  Melodies:  — 

Oh!  snatched  away  in  beauty’s  bloom, 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom.  .  .  . 

Away!  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress: 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain? 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 

And  thou,  who  tell’st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 

Nathan,  who  wrote  the  music  for  the  Hebrew 
Melodies ,  inquired  of  the  poet  in  what  manner 
the  lines  referred  to  any  Scriptural  subject.  “He 
appeared  for  a  moment  affected  —  at  last  re¬ 
plied,  ‘Every  mind  must  make  its  own  refer¬ 
ences;  there  is  scarcely  one  of  us  who  could  not 
imagine  that  the  affliction  belongs  to  himself.’  ” 
Here,  then,  is  the  poet’s  advice,  to  make  our  own 
references ,  to  see  in  the  poem  a  sentiment  or  an 
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experience  of  universal  import,  appropriate  to 
our  individual  needs.  What  Byron’s  peculiar 
bereavement  may  have  been  —  if  any  —  is  of 
small  significance  to  the  reader.  Byron’s  song 
has  nothing  to  lose  by  our  ignorance  regarding 
its  origin.  It  would  perhaps  be  fortunate  for  the 
poet  if  our  ignorance  could  be  extended  to  the 
origin  of  other  poems. 

To  “Fare  Thee  Well,”  for  instance.  Byron’s 
descendants  have  insisted  upon  bringing  him 
into  court,  or  rather  upon  keeping  him  there,  so 
that  now  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  famous  separation  than  it  is 
well  for  anybody  to  know.  One  doesn’t  even 
feel  sure  how  much  of  the  evidence  it  is  decent 
for  one  to  read.  I  feel  a  half-guilty,  half-fasci¬ 
nated  interest.  I  stagger  through  it,  wondering 
why  it  has  all  been  printed,  —  and  why  I  am 
reading  it,  —  startled,  bewildered,  unconvinced, 
shifting  from  one  view  to  another,  and  uncom¬ 
fortably  aware  that  no  jury  is  going  to  give  in  a 
verdict  at  the  end.  If  it  be  true  that  Byron 
committed  the  crime  of  incest,  a  good  many 
utterances  about  him  will  no  doubt  have  to  be 
altered.  But  I  should  like  to  submit  the  view 
that  we  can,  if  we  will,  keep  his  poetry  untainted 
and  meaning  to  us  very  much  what  it  did  before. 
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Byron  is,  I  am  aware,  the  most  personal  of  poets, 
and  in  his  poems  often  seems  to  be  contributing 
to  that  particular  discussion  of  his  private  affairs 
which  happens  to  be  current  at  the  moment. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  all  this  is  in  the  roman¬ 
tic  style.  I  imagine  that  at  some  future  time 
this  personal  note  may  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  great  nineteenth-century  convention  by 
which  poets  were  recognized  as  poetical.  If  they 
had,  in  every  instance,  completed  the  creative 
act,  and  all  connection  between  the  original  im¬ 
pulse  and  the  final  product  had  been  obliter¬ 
ated,  the  poets  would  have  escaped  the  perils 
to  which  they  are  now  exposed.  Their  ideal 
portraits  and  dramatic  sketches  are  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  so  many  likenesses  of  the  artist,  and 
the  picture  is  judged  by  a  photograph  of  the 
sitter.  It  would  be  far  wiser  to  look  in  the 
pictured  countenance  for  its  resemblance  to  our¬ 
selves. 

There  are,  I  imagine,  many  literally-minded 
folk  who  feel  that  if  Byron  wronged  his  wife  the 
poem,  “Fare  Thee  Well,”  must  be  worthless. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  been  called  worthless. 
The  world  of  1816  received  it  with  shrieks  of 
indignation.  Wordsworth  courteously  asserted 
that  it  was  “wretched  doggerel,  disgusting  in 
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sentiment,  and  in  execution  contemptible.”  But 
posterity  has  differed  in  its  estimate. 

Fare  thee  well!  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well: 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
’Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o’er  thee 
Which  thou  ne’er  canst  know  again: 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 

Every  inmost  thought  could  show! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
’T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee  — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another’s  woe: 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 

But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away. 
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It  is  the  mark  of  the  creative  mind  that  in  the 
very  midst  of  its  experience  it  begins  to  drama¬ 
tize  its  sorrows.  The  mere  fact  that  one  has 
sinned,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in 
defense  of  one’s  conduct,  does  not  prevent  one 
from  learning,  by  that  very  experience,  how  an 
innocent  being  would  feel  in  the  circumstances; 
and,  having  learned  it,  the  creative  tendency  is 
to  cast  it  into  verse,  where  such  an  innocent  vic¬ 
tim  may  for  evermore  find  language  for  his 
sorrow. 

This  is  one  of  Byron’s  lyrics  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  very  passions 
which  it  rehearses.  This,  at  least,  one  is  inclined 
to  think,  gives  evidence  of  feelings  in  no  dormant 
state.  Byron  himself  said  the  tears  fell  fast  over 
the  paper  as  he  wrote,  and  Thomas  Moore  added 
that  the  manuscript  was  “blotted  all  over  with 
marks  of  tears.”  But  when  the  first  draft  of  the 
poem  was  sold  at  Sotheby’s  some  years  ago,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Coleridge  examined  it  for  tear  marks,  but 
found  none,  and  much  merriment  among  com¬ 
mentators  has  resulted.  “’T  is  pity,”  sighs  Mr. 
Paul  Elmer  More;  but  why  should  Mr.  Paul  El¬ 
mer  More  sigh  ?  Poets  do  not  weep  as  they  write 
dramatic  lyrics,  and  even  if  they  did,  the  verses 
would  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  tears. 
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As  a  preface  to  the  verses  when  they  appeared 
in  the  volume  of  1816,  Byron  quoted  some  beau¬ 
tiful  lines  from  Coleridge’s  Christabel,  which  are 
of  special  importance  to  our  present  considera¬ 
tion  :  — 


Alas,  they  had  been  friends  in  youth, 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth: 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain; 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.  .  .  . 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining  — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs,  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  origin  of 
these  lines,  but  simply  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  Byron  read  them.  To  him  they  had  no 
special  connection  with  Sir  Leoline  and  Roland 
de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine,  the  separated  friends  in 
Christabel.  In  the  lines  he  saw  mirrored  himself 
and  Lady  Byron.  From  the  time  when  he  first 
saw  Coleridge’s  lines  in  manuscript  they  must 
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have  seemed  as  though  written  for  him.  The 
exact  origin  of  the  lines,  whether  in  the  sundered 
affections  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  or  in 
some  other  relation  of  Coleridge’s  life,  could  have 
meant  nothing  to  Byron  as  he  copied  out  the 
lines  for  a  preface  to  his  own  lyric.  Coleridge 
had  given  deathless  expression  to  a  form  of  re¬ 
morse  which  we  all  experience  at  some  moment 
or  other,  and  which  Byron  was  now  feeling  with 
all  the  intensity  of  his  passion. 

And  what  is  to  prevent  the  reader  from  going 
to  Byron’s  lines  as  Byron  went  to  Coleridge’s 
for  an  expression  of  emotion  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  his  own  needs?  It  was  because 
Byron  felt  that  they  had  that  powerful  appeal 
within  them,  I  suppose,  that  he  could  not  destroy 
them,  that  he  could  not  even  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lishing  them. 

As  I  think  of  the  sins  of  Byron  (which,  after 
all  is  said,  are  a  matter  between  Byron  and  his 
God)  and  of  the  shadow  which  they  may  cast, 
temporarily,  over  his  poetry,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fame  of  a  later  poet,  which  was  suddenly 
blasted  into  infamy,  so  that  for  years  his  very 
name  was  not  to  be  mentioned  among  the  respect¬ 
able.  But  the  world  soon  found  that  it  could 
not  so  easily  dismiss  its  quondam  favorite.  He 
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was,  it  appeared,  something  more  than  “an 
aesthetic  sham.”  Room  had  to  be  made  on 
library  shelves  for  the  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  and 
De  Profundis.  The  righteous  and  hysterical  folk 
who  had  thrown  their  volumes  of  Oscar  Wilde 
into  the  fire  had  to  go  out  and  buy  new  ones. 
The  horror  gradually  died  away,  and  we  could 
again  read  Wilde  without  thinking  of  his  crimes. 
It  is  a  comforting  lesson  that  we  learned.  The 
revelations  and  the  scandals  pass.  Time  blows 
the  chaff  away  at  last.  The  gossips  and  the 
story-tellers  rise  and  reign  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  like  Moore  and  Medwin,  they  cease  to  be. 
The  poetry  remains. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATION 

OF  POETRY 

The  Muse  has  found 
Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 

'  ’Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strewed, 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude. 

—  Rokeby 

If  the  biographers  of  the  poets  have  much  to 
answer  for  in  drawing  our  attention  from  poetry 
and  fixing  it  on  inessentials,  —  intimate  detail, 
domesticities,  love  affairs,  scandal,  and  small 
talk  generally,  —  they  have  at  least  the  defense 
of  being  brilliant  and  amusing;  and,  when  all  is 
said  against  them,  we  recall  that  biography  itself 
is  a  fine  art.  The  life  may  rise  to  the  level  of 
literature,  unscathed  by  all  the  attacks  directed 
against  it.  The  psychiatrists,  too,  in  their  inter¬ 
pretations  of  poetry  have  the  merit  of  not  being 
dull.  They  are  entertaining  in  a  much  more 
surprising  fashion  than  the  biographers.  Like 
the  latter,  the  psychiatrists  teach  us  to  be  inter- 
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ested  in  the  private  affairs  of  our  betters;  but 
they  are  new  in  that  they  have  subtle  motives  for 
diving  into  strange  recesses  and  emerging  with 
the  family  skeletons  —  skeletons,  be  it  added,  of 
whose  existence  the  family  itself  was  unaware. 

We  are  rapidly  learning  about  the  intimate, 
the  secret,  and  even  the  subliminal  emotions  and 
motives  of  the  poets,  and  soon  the  most  normal 1 
of  them  —  Chaucer  and  Browning,  let  us  say  — 
will  have  yielded  up  to  us  secrets  which  would 
have  made  them  gasp  and  stare;  but  meanwhile 
there  are  some  whose  response  to  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  inquirer  is  particularly  gratifying.  Such  are 
Byron,  Heine,  Baudelaire,  and  Poe  —  and  of 
these  we  may  select  the  last  as  typical. 

1  Since  these  words  were  written  (1926),  the  full  tide  of  psycho¬ 
analytic  criticism  has  swept  in  upon  us.  Miss  Marks,  in  Genius 
and  Disaster,  opines  that  we  need  to  “revise  our  list  of  so-called 
classics  by  the  help  of  the  literary  alienist  or  pathologist.”  As 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  normal  authors  are  made  to 
serve  as  pathological  cases,  we  may  cite  Miss  Rebecca  West’s 
judgment  that  Anthony  Trollope  was  “deficient  in  virility,”  and 
hated  his  spirited  mother  because  he  realized  that  she  was  “the 
better  man.”  Thackeray,  too,  according  to  this  lady,  was 
“vexed  by  his  sexual  state.”  “He  was  obliged  to  live  a  celibate 
life,  which,  according  to  the  code  of  the  time,  he  could  correct 
only  by  temperate  friendships  with  his  wife’s  friends  or  furtive 
loves  with  women  grossly  his  inferior.  So  he  scattered  his  soul 
among  the  Crawleys  and  the  Newcomes  and  the  Esmonds.” 
About  women,  it  would  appear  from  this,  Thackeray  still  had 
something  to  learn. 
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Poor  Poe!  He  was  never  very  grateful  to  his 
critics.  He  preferred  admiration  to  counsel,  and 
accepted  sympathy  only  from  a  few  adorers  of 
the  opposite  sex.  In  his  lifetime  and  immediately 
after  his  death  he  was  defamed  with  a  virulence 
rare  even  in  the  annals  of  literary  criticism.  He 
was  adored  by  boys,  Frenchmen,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  the  literary  world,  but  the  aver¬ 
age,  law-abiding  reader  held  him  to  be  “un¬ 
healthy,”  and,  withdrawing  his  books  from  the 
aforementioned  boys,  seemed  to  be  quite  willing 
to  abandon  him  to  the  Frenchmen  and  the 
“advanced.”  Sober  and  catholic-minded  critics 
saw  that  there  was  genius  in  the  man,  but  genius 
mixed  with  a  neurotic  sensationalism  and  a  per¬ 
versity  of  spirit  comparable  to  Byron’s.  As  for 
his  personal  affairs,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
the  judicious  to  dismiss  them,  a  little  vaguely, 
.  by  asserting  that  Poe  was  his  own  worst  enemy. 

His  own  worst  enemy.  To  this  threadbare 
phrase  the  analyst  lends  a  new  and  hideous 
significance.  Mr.  Albert  Mordell  was,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  (though  I  do  not  pretend  to  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  field),  the  first  to  apply  the 
psychoanalytical  method  to  the  mind  of  Poe  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  his  poems  and  stories.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Mordell,  the  poet’s  literary  work  is 
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the  result  of  “love  repressions  starting  from  the 
death  of  his  own  mother  in  infancy”  and  the 
later  loss  of  his  foster  mother,  Mrs.  Allan.  An 
ardent  love  of  one’s  mother  then,  it  would  seem, 
is  a  somewhat  alarming  symptom.  There  were 
also  disappointments  in  love,  particularly  his 
rejection  by  Mary  Devereaux,  and  these  were 
the  influences  “which  made  up  not  only  the 
poems  and  tales  previously  mentioned,  but  much 
of  his  later  work.”  “He  was  neurotic,”  says  the 
critic,  “because  he  lost  his  mother  in  infancy  and 
had  many  love  disappointments.”  The  number 
of  those  of  us  who  may  reasonably  aspire  to  the 
production  of  poems  and  stories  (albeit  a  little 
neurotic)  is  now,  it  appears,  encouragingly  large. 

These  disappointments  in  love  are  reflected  in 
the  long  beadroll  of  dead  ladies  who  people  his 
dream  world  —  Ligeia,  Lenore,  Annabel  Lee, 
Morelia,  Madeline,  and  the  rest.  Mr.  Mordell 
interprets  them  all  as  emanations,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  of  the  figure  of  Mary  Devereaux 
lingering  in  Poe’s  memory.  She,  too,  is  the 
inspiration  of  that  most  musical  of  elegies,  “To 
One  in  Paradise,”  which  is  so  lovely  that  one 
does  not  care  whether  it  has  an  explanation,  be 
the  explanation  what  it  may.  It  is  sufficient  in 
itself : — 
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And  all  my  days  are  trances, 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams  — 

In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  eternal  streams. 

The  next  analyst  to  appear,  however,  makes 
but  little  of  the  Devereaux  hypothesis,  which  he 
dismisses  in  a  sentence  or  two.  According  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  the  suspicious  thing 
about  Poe’s  work  is  not  that  there  is  so  much 
sex  in  it,  but  so  little.  He  is  struck  by  its  “com¬ 
plete  sexlessness,”  and  regards  Poe  himself  as 
“morbidly  pure.”  The  analysis  is  so  para¬ 
doxical  that  it  must  be  stated  more  fully,  un¬ 
pleasant  as  it  is:  “For  women  he  had  all  his 
life  an  intense  regard  which  degenerated  in 
his  latter  days  into  a  disgustingly  weak  de¬ 
pendence  upon  them,  and  he  tended  strongly 
toward  that  overvaluation  of  the  opposite  sex 
which  is  common  among  even  those  neurotics 
who  are  intensely  jealous,  as  he  himself  was, 
of  any  distinction  recognized  in  members  of 
their  own  sex;  but  he  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  a  lover.”  This  “ordinary  sense”  Mr. 
Krutch  does  not  define. 

The  unattainable  ladies,  in  Paradise  or  en- 
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dosed  within  the  tomb,  represent,  we  are  asked 
to  assume,  a  sort  of  screen  which  Poe  erected  to 
hide  from  himself  the  fact  of  his  own  impotence. 
This  human  life  could  provide  for  him  no  warm, 
earthly  bride,  therefore  he  created  for  himself 
the  image  of  a  woman  ideally  pure,  whom  he 
had  once  loved  and  lost  or  with  whom  he  now 
retired  to  live  in  the  tapestried  halls  of  his  im¬ 
agination.  This  is  the  result  of  enforced  re¬ 
pression,  the  defeat  of  that  secret  impulse  which 
is  the  formative  principle  of  life  and  art.  “His 
whole  life,”  asserts  Mr.  Krutch,  “was  a  strug¬ 
gle,  conducted  with  all  the  cunning  of  the  un¬ 
consciousness,  against  a  realization”  of  his  im¬ 
potence. 

As  an  example  of  this  struggle,  the  analyst 
cites  Poe’s  most  ornate  lyric,  “Ulalume.”  It 
will  be  recalled  that,  on  a  night  in  October  of  his 
most  immemorial  year,  the  poet  conducts  his  soul 
Psyche,  down  through  that  misty  “mid- region,” 
between  memory  and  imagination,  where  the 
stricken  poet  found,  if  not  a  resting  place,  at 
least  a  native  land.  Through  this  region  of 
Weir  he  had  journeyed  once  before  when  he  had 
laid  in  the  vault  the  body  of  the  lost  Ulalume. 
But  of  this  earlier  visit  he  is  at  the  moment 
forgetful. 
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And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent 
And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn  — 

As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  morn  — 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  born, 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn  — 

Astarte’s  bediamonded  crescent 
Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

And  I  said  —  “She  is  warmer  than  Dian: 

She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs  — 

She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs : 

She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 
These  cheeks  where  the  worm  never  dies, 

And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 
To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies  — 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies  — 

Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes  — 

Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 

With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes.” 

The  key  reference  here,  according  to  the  ana¬ 
lyst,  is  that  to  Diana.  The  poet  undergoes  a 
terrible  temptation  to  abandon  the  worship  of 
the  perfect  purity  embodied  in  his  lost  love  — 
to  desert  the  shrine  of  Diana  —  and  give  himself, 
as  other  men  have  done,  to  Astarte,  who  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  flesh.  “It  is  she  who  tempts  the 
poet,”  says  Mr.  Krutch,  “and  she  who,  in  spite 
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of  the  warning  of  his  true  goddess,  leads  him 
away  only  to  bring  him  once  more  face  to  face 
with  the  tomb  whose  closed  doors,  so  he  now 
remembers,  shut  him  forever  from  the  possibility 
of  further  love.” 

This  is  quite  possibly  correct.  But  is  it  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  open  understanding  of  the  poem?  Is 
the  poem  impoverished  if  we  are  unaware  of 
these  facts  as  we  read?  Is  the  analyst  interpret¬ 
ing  a  poem,  or  is  he  merely  presenting  the  case 
against  Poe?  Is  “Ulalume”  mere  evidence? 
May  we  not  keep  our  affection  for  this  poem 
untainted,  whether  we  regard  it,  with  the  light¬ 
hearted,  as  a  gorgeous  nightmare,  or,  with  the 
broken-hearted,  as  a  dread  record  of  a  suddenly 
renewed  mourning  for  our  dead?  There  must 
be  few,  even  among  the  normal,  who  cannot 
conceive  of  the  grief  which  the  poet  is  describing, 
few  who  do  not  realize  what  it  means,  in  the 
midst  of  some  deceptive  attempt  to  renew  one’s 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  world,  to  be 
stopped  by  a  sudden  thought  of  the  dead  —  to 
be  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb,  and  to  feel 
the  heart  go  ashen  and  sere  as  the  withering 
leaves  of  October. 

We  had  supposed  that  it  was  for  such  read¬ 
ers  that  the  poem  was  written.  The  peculiar 
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circumstances  out  of  which  it  developed  we  had 
not  expected  to  know,  had  not  even  wished  to 
know,  lest  it  lose  its  special  appeal  to  us  and  its 
power  to  give  our  special  sorrow  words.  Is  there 
a  genuine  lover  of  poetry  who  cares  whether  or 
not  Ulalume  was  an  embodiment  of  Poe’s  child- 
wife?  Is  there  one  who  cares  whether  she  was 
Mary  Devereaux?  Or  whether  she  ever  had  any 
tangible  or  earthly  existence  except  in  a  poet’s 
mind?  Readers  interested  in  pathology  should 
look  about  for  other  documents  than  the  dreams 
of  poets.1 

But  the  charge  against  Poe  is  not  yet  complete. 
His  defeated  impulses  had  yet  darker  issues. 
In  stories  like  “The  Black  Cat,”  “The  Tell-Tale 
Heart,”  “The  Cask  of  Amontillado,”  and  “Bere¬ 
nice,  there  is  an  unhealthy  emphasis  upon 
cruelty  and  the  infliction  of  torture.  Both  Mr. 
Mordell  and  Mr.  Krutch  call  it  by  a  very  ugly 
and  technical  name. 

1  Professor  Lowes,  in  writing  of  Kubla  Khan,  a  poem  which 
actually  had  its  inception  in  a  dream,  wisely  remarks  {Road  to 
Xanadu,  p.  400):  “Even  granting  one  or  another  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  assumptions  of  modern  dream  psychology,  I  do  not 
believe  that,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  the  intimate,  deep-lying,  personal  facts  on  which  alone 
such  an  analysis  must  rest  are  longer  discoverable,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  trained  psychoanalyst  would  venture  an  inter¬ 
pretation.” 
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One  cannot  pause  to  lament  the  passing  of 
that  merciful  convention  by  which  physicians 
held  their  tongues  about  the  details  of  their 
patients’  maladies.  There  is  no  seal  upon  the 
lips  of  those  who  confess  the  dead  —  and  no 
redress  for  the  patient.  Poe  has  been  in  his 
grave  over  seventy  years,  and  is  incapable  of 
retort  or  comment.  Nor  would  he  fare  any 
better  if  he  could  rise  and  defend  himself;  for 
nobody  charges  him  with  the  commission  of  any 
definitely  abnormal  act,  but  merely  with  having 
impulses  of  which  “he  did  not  ever  realize”  the 
true  meaning,  or  the  true  meaning  of  which  was 
concealed  from  him  by  the  “cunning  of  the 
unconsciousness.” 

And  yet  the  important  matter  for  us  all  is 
not  the  justice  of  such  charges  or  even  the 
validity  of  the  method  employed,  but  the  result 
of  it  all  so  far  as  our  own  esteem  of  Poe’s  work 
is  concerned.  Is  it  now  expedient  for  us  to  do 
away  with  these  shocking  stories,  “Ligeia,” 
“The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,”  “The  Masque 
of  the  Red  Death,”  and  the  rest,  as  pandering 
to  the  baser  (if  secret)  instincts  within  us  ?  Must 
we  repress  these  instincts,  and  give  up  reading 
Poe?  And  if  not,  are  we  likely  to  incriminate 
ourselves  if  we  expose  our  fondness  for  them? 
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It  was  once  considered  in  bad  taste  to  read  them. 
Has  bad  taste  now  become  bad  judgment? 

I  do  not  know  how  literature  is  to  fare  without 
some  of  these  grosser  products  of  the  Romantic 
Movement.  Which  of  us  moderns  could  wisely 
dispense  with  the  uncanny  emotions,  the  thrills 
and  the  shivers,  which  we  have  experienced  in 
our  reading  at  various  stages?  Those  emotions 
have  lost  their  potency,  no  doubt,  but  one  recalls 
them  not  without  gratitude,  and  realizes  that 
maturer  and  finer  emotions  and  understandings 
sprang  out  of  them,  and  indeed  still  repose  upon 
them.  Since  romanticism,  too,  is  part  of  life, 
we  shall,  I  imagine,  continue  to  read  Poe’s  tales 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  arabesque  (with  a 
smile,  instead  of  a  frisson,  no  doubt),  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  young  to  read  them,  if  they  will. 
Ginger  will  still  be  hot  in  the  mouth  of  the 
young,  be  the  analysis  of  the  sensation  never 
so  withering. 

To  what  purpose,  we  may  ask  again,  is  all 
this  analysis?  There  is  obviously  no  hope  of  a 
cure,  since  the  patient  is  dead.  Or  are  we  to 
assume  that  the  analysis  will  be  of  use  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  treatment  of  future  cases?  Yet  it 
would,  I  submit,  be  unfair  to  inquire  of  the 
psychoanalysts  how  they  are  to  operate  on  these 
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terrible  instincts  so  as  to  lead  the  victims  of 
them  to  write  poems  like  Poe’s  instead  of  com¬ 
mitting  crimes  like  Jack  the  Ripper’s.  Or  will 
treatment  dispose  of  poems  and  crimes  alike? 
Is  it  going  to  be  possible  to  disentangle  the 
lovely  and  the  infernal  without  destroying  both? 
After  all,  investigation  only  pushes  back  the 
problem  of  evil  one  stage  farther  —  that  is,  into 
or  below  the  subliminal.  If  poetry  is  the  outward 
manifestation  of  a  thwarted  instinct  running 
riot  in  “the  unconsciousness,”  we  have  still  to 
inquire  into  the  mystery  of  that  transformation 
by  which  an  instinct  looking  towards  a  physical 
satisfaction  becomes  a  strain  of  poetry  appealing 
to  and  abiding  in  a  spiritual  realm  into  which 
no  thought  of  the  original  instinct  or  its  physical 
fulfillment  need  intrude.  Until  someone  can  ex¬ 
plain  to  us  how  the  base  metal  of  the  mind  is 
transmuted  into  something  more  precious  than 
gold,  we  must,  I  fear,  conclude  that  the  analysts 
have  not  solved  the  critical  problem,  but  only 
complicated  it. 

It  will  henceforth  be  well  for  authors  to  ar¬ 
range  to  die  without  leaving  any  biographical 
materials  behind  them.  It  may  be  hard  on  their 
amour  propre ,  but  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
their  poetry.  An  anonymous  poem  will  hardly 
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repay  analysis.  Critical  and  analytical  charges 
against  it  disperse  into  thin  air.  It  is  person¬ 
alities,  not  poems,  that  suffer  under  attack. 
Take,  for  example,  an  anonymous  ballad  like 
“The  Wife  of  Usher’s  Well,”  of  whose  origin 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  As  it  is  one  of 
those  “popular”  poems  which  was  at  least 
partially  formed  by  the  various  groups  and  gen¬ 
erations  which  repeated  it  in  turn,  it  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  single 
author.  In  one  sense  or  another,  it  is  the  creation 
of  the  people.  Now,  the  interesting  thing  about 
it  for  our  purposes  is  that  it  is  as  uncanny  a 
story  in  its  way  as  one  of  Poe’s.  Though  brief 
in  the  extreme,  it  touches  rapidly  and  intensely 
the  themes  of  shipwreck,  witchcraft,  the  spirit’s 
return  to  the  body  it  had  left  (a  favorite  theme 
of  Poe’s),  and  the  flitting  of  ghosts  at  dawn;  and 
yet  the  chief  appeal  of  the  ghostly  ballad  is  to 
the  human  heart,  for  it  illustrates  the  enduring 
power  of  mother  love,  just  as  Poe’s  poems  illus¬ 
trate  the  enduring  devotion  of  a  lover  to  one  in 
Paradise. 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk, 

The  carlin  wife’s  three  sons  came  hame, 

And  their  hats  were  o’  the  birk.  .  .  . 
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And  she  has  made  to  them  a  bed, 

She ’s  made  it  large  and  wide; 

And  she  ’s  ta’en  her  mantle  her  about, 

Sat  down  at  the  bedside.  .  .  . 

Up  then  crew  the  red,  red  cock, 

And  up  and  crew  the  gray; 

The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

“  ’T  is  time  we  were  away.” 

The  cock  he  hadna  craw’d  but  once, 

And  clapp’d  his  wings  at  a’, 

When  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 

“Brother,  we  must  awa’. 

“The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw’, 

The  channerin’  worm  doth  chide; 

Gin  we  be  miss’d  out  o’  our  place, 

A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide.” 

“Lie  still,  lie  still  a  little  wee  while, 

Lie  still  but  if  we  may; 

Gin  my  mother  should  miss  us  when  she  wakes, 

She  ’ll  gae  mad  ere  it  be  day.”  .  .  . 

“Fare  ye  weel,  my  mother  dear! 

Fareweel  to  barn  and  byre! 

And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass 
That  kindles  my  mother’s  fire!” 

In  the  author  of  this  ballad,  if  author  it  can 
be  said  to  have  had,  there  might  be  detected  all 
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manner  of  “defense  mechanisms,”  phobias,  and 
complexes.  A  mother  love  intense  enough  to 
reverse  for  one  night  the  very  laws  of  nature, 
and  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  the  hereafter  in 
search  of  its  loved  ones,  might,  I  suppose,  be 
pathologically  examined.  There  may  be  a  name 
for  that  particular  irregularity  of  the  mind  by 
which  mothers  exhibit  too  great  a  love  for  their 
sons.  When  boys  show  too  great  a  devotion  to 
their  mothers  they  are  displaying,  as  is  now  well 
known,  the  CEdipus  complex.  Perhaps  the  “car- 
lin  wife”  of  the  old  ballad  suffered  from  some 
“Phaedra  complex,”  which  causes  that  piteous 
cry  of  her  son :  — 

“Gin  my  mother  should  miss  us  when  she  wakes, 

She  ’ll  gae  mad  ere  it  be  day.” 

But  all  this  is  futile,  since  we  can  reach  no 
conclusions  about  the  author.  What  we  do 
know  is  that,  complex  or  no  complex,  this  little 
poem  has  come  down  to  us  because  it  found  a 
response  in  the  hearts  of  generations  of  mankind. 

Critical  analysis  of  a  work  of  art  aims  to 
derive  from  it  an  increase  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  something  of  the  mystery 
of  poetical  creation,  and  to  awaken,  if  possible, 
the  creative  activity  in  others.  There  is  nothing 
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important  in  analysis  for  its  own  sake,  for  in 
itself  it  is  a  reversal  of  the  act  of  creation. 
“What  does  poetry  want  with  footnotes  about 
psychoanalysis  and  negro  mythology?”  inquires 
Mr.  H.  M.  Tomlinson.  What,  indeed  ?  A 
knowledge  of  origins  helps  but  little  towards  the 
appreciation  of  a  thing  of  beauty  or  the  solution 
of  its  mystery,  save  as  it  provides  us  with  a 
measure  of  its  splendor  by  showing  us  that  out 
of  which  it  arose.  We  prize  the  lily  and  forget 
the  dung  out  of  which  it  grew.  As  a  human 
being  cannot  be  explained  by  an  inspection  of 
the  unborn  babe,  so  his  art  cannot  be  explained 
by  enumerating  those  hidden  forces  in  operation 
at  its  birth. 

This  is  but  to  reaffirm  a  familiar  truth.  It  is 
no  news  to  us  that  evil  (as  it  was  once  called) 
might,  under  peculiar  conditions,  manifest  itself 
anew  as  poetry,  loveliness,  nobility.  Out  of  the 
carcass  of  the  lion  came  forth  sweetness;  out  of 
the  eater  came  forth  meat.  Songs,  as  the  poets 
have  assured  us  more  than  once,  may  be  sweet 
though  they  tell  of  saddest  thought,  of  vilest 
impulse,  or  of  deepest  woe.  In  the  new  theory, 
then,  that  poets  turn  to  creative  account  certain 
strange  psychological  impulses,  akin  to  the  vi¬ 
cious,  there  need  be  nothing  to  dismay.  For  our 
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love  of  poetry  does  not,  mercifully,  depend  upon 
a  respect  for  the  behavior  of  those  who  beget  it. 
We  have  known  that  about  the  earlier  stages  of 
poetic  creation  there  was  often  something  dark, 
often  unpleasant,  sometimes  malodorous,  and, 
on  occasion,  vicious.  The  nineteenth  century 
was  made  to  realize  that  poets  are  but  men,  and 
men  persistently  indifferent  to  the  standards  of 
respectability.  They  are  disposed  to  indulge 
themselves,  and  become  addicted  to  stimulants, 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  strong  coffee,  snuff, 
and  all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them  —  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey, 
George  Crabbe  and  Francis  Thompson  —  fell 
victims  to  the  use  of  drugs.  But  they  were 
among  the  lights  of  the  world  —  in  spite  of  their 
weakness,  shall  we  say,  or  in  some  dark  way 
because  of  it?  “We  do  not  know,”  says  a  wise 
critic  of  Coleridge,  “that  opium  is  fatal  to 
poetry.” 

As  the  satisfaction  of  vicious  appetites  does 
not,  then,  necessarily  kill  the  poetic  powers,  so, 
conversely,  a  lofty  motive  and  nobility  of  life 
cannot,  unaided  by  the  Muse,  bring  them  to 
life.  Ruskin  was  perpetually  annoyed  by  artists 
who  expected  to  succeed  because  they  had  the 
finest  intentions,  the  noblest  aims.  There  are 
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poets,  too,  who  have  been  pained  because  their 
poetry  was  not  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the 
nobility  of  their  motives.  Southey,  an  admirable 
man,  convinced  that  his  poetry  was  undervalued, 
committed  his  cause  to  posterity,  but  has  been 
neglected  by  our  era  no  less  than  by  his  own. 
No  doubt,  in  his  clash  with  Byron,  taste  and 
high  aims  and  justice  were  all  on  Southey’s  side, 
but  the  victory  has  passed,  with  the  palm  and 
the  bays,  to  Byron  —  him  of  the  Satanic  School. 

Coventry  Patmore,  serenely  convinced  of  his 
own  genius,  has  passed  with  Southey  into  the 
silence.  Patmore,  with  every  apparent  endow¬ 
ment  necessary  to  the  poet,  dedicated  himself 
with  solemnity  to  the  glorification  of  that  wedded 
love  which  brings  an  angel  into  the  house,  and 
remains  faithful  for  ever.  He  aspired  to  make 
this  love  a  type  of  the  divine  love  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  itself  a  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  for 
men.  And  yet  his  poetry,  save  in  anthologies, 
has,  as  a  whole,  no  readers,  even  among  the 
many  who  share  his  particular  convictions.  It 
is  all  very  noble,  and  very  flat.  His  passion 
seems  like  mere  uxoriousness,  and  uxoriousness 
is  one  of  the  minor  domestic  vices  which  it  is 
impossible  to  pardon.  As  a  poet  of  connubial 
bliss,  Patmore  is  forgotten;  but  he  lives  in  our 
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grateful  memories  as  the  author  of  a  touching 
lyric  about  a  little  boy  who  cried  himself  to  sleep. 

All  this  does  not  imply  that  lofty  endeavor 
destroys  poetry  unborn,  and  that  vicious  in¬ 
stincts,  if  sufficiently  stimulated,  produce  it. 
Such  a  hypothesis  is  too  easy,  and  far  more 
deceptive  than  the  doctrine  of  respectability. 
It  does,  however,  serve  to  enforce  upon  our 
realization  the  paradoxical  relation  of  good  and 
evil.  In  the  realm  of  art  we  must  expect  that 
the  last  shall  be  first,  that  that  which  was  sown 
in  corruption  may  be  raised  in  incorruption. 
But  just  what  elements  may  be  thus  raised  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  poets  themselves  have 
never  been  able  to  tell  us  how  poetry  is  produced. 
They  are  frequently  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  good  poetry  and  poor;  in  other  words, 
they  are  themselves  unable  to  tell  when  they 
have  produced  it,  and  often  persist  in  esteeming 
what  is  least  admirable  in  their  work.  Since  the 
poets  cannot  help  us,  we  may  perhaps  be  par¬ 
doned  for  receiving  the  explanations  of  the  psy¬ 
chologists  with  a  certain  dubiousness.  The  task 
seems  to  call  for  powers  verging  on  clairvoyance 
(to  which,  indeed,  some  analysts  seem  to  aspire), 
and  to  sink  at  times  into  a  method  as  ludicrous 
as  phrenology. 
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Moreover,  we  are  aware  that,  even  if  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  separating  an  object  into  its  component 
parts  be  successfully  carried  through,  there  is 
the  gravest  danger  of  destroying  in  the  process 
that  spirit  which  informs  the  whole.  This  is 
what  Shelley  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  vanity 
of  attempting  to  translate  a  poem  into  another 
tongue,  and  asserted  that  it  were  as  wise  to  cast 
a  violet  into  a  crucible  in  order  to  discover  the 
formal  principle  of  its  color  and  odor.  Poetry 
is  the  offspring  of  a  moving  spirit,  which  out  of 
chaos  and  darkness  selects  such  elements  as  it 
will,  and  fashions  them  into  a  thing  which  is 
more  than  and  other  than  the  sum  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Browning  expressed  the  wonder 
of  it  in  the  familiar  words  of  Abt  Vogler:  — 

But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can, 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them  and,  lo,  they 
are! 

And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man, 
That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound, 
but  a  star. 

To  reverse  the  process  and  separate  a  star  into 
three  sounds  is  no  way  of  explaining  the  mystery 
of  music,  though  it  may,  indubitably,  provide 
us  with  some  interesting  information.  But  it 
would  be  exceedingly  unwise  for  us  to  barter 
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poetry  for  a  mess  of  interesting  information,  or 
to  lose  sight  of  that  most  august  function  of  our 
life  by  which  a  thing  of  beauty  is  created. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 

Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 

And  so,  we  may  add,  can  the  Muse.  It  is,  indeed, 
her  peculiar  task  and  mystery  in  this  world. 
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When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass  .  .  . 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep. 

—  Byron 

In  the  year  1904,  being  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
literary  activity,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  gave  to 
the  world,  under  the  title,  Traffics  and  Discover¬ 
ies ,  a  collection  of  short  stories  which,  even  when 
judged  by  the  standard  set  by  his  own  earlier 
work,  are  of  unusual  significance.  It  was  at 
once  noticed  that  the  volume  marked  the  au¬ 
thor’s  growing  interest  in  mysticism,  which  had 
here  flowered  into  a  beautiful  story  entitled 
“They.”  But,  however  much  concerned  with 
the  shadowland  of  dreams  and  hopes  and  fears, 
Mr.  Kipling  still  delighted  in  Pyecroft,  steam 
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engines,  the  British  army,  and  the  progress  of 
science.  The  title,  Traffics  and  Discoveries ,  in¬ 
deed,  announced,  to  those  who  knew  how  to  in¬ 
terpret  it,  that  the  author  thought  the  two  worlds 
of  mysticism  and  “reality”  not  irreconcilable. 
The  story  of  “Mrs.  Bathurst”  made  the  moving- 
picture  screen  into  a  land  of  heart’s  desire,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  most  violently  realistic  tale 
proved  to  be  merely  a  dream. 

But  one  story  in  the  book  gave  capital  offense 
to  many  a  reader.  It  was  not  popular  among 
lovers  of  sentiment  or  among  advocates  of  real¬ 
ism.  That  story  was  “Wireless,”  one  of  the 
earliest  efforts  to  employ  the  newly  discovered 
form  of  telegraphy  as  a  literary  theme.  Readers 
recalled  at  once  the  author’s  earlier  stories  of 
machinery,  “.007”  and  “The  Ship  That  Found 
Herself,”  and  assumed  that  this  was  but  another 
proof  that  Mr.  Kipling  regarded  himself  as  the 
laureate  of  applied  science.  And  in  a  sense  they 
were  right,  for  in  the  story  they  found  as  simple 
a  statement  of  the  modus  operandi  of  wireless 
telegraphy  as  the  world  of  1902  1  had  read:  — 

The  Hertzian  waves,  you  see,  come  out  of  space  from 
the  station  that  despatches  ’em,  and  all  these  little  parti- 


1  The  story  had  made  its  first  appearance  in  Scribner's  Maga¬ 
zine  for  August  1902. 
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cles  [the  ‘pinch  of  dust,”  or  nickel-filings  of  the  coherer] 
are  attracted  together  —  cohere  we  call  it  —  for  just  so 
long  as  the  current  passes  through  them.  Now  it ’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  the  current  is  an  induced  cur¬ 
rent.  .  .  .  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  when  a 
current  of  electricity  passes  through  a  wire  there ’s  a  lot 
of  magnetism  present  round  that  wire;  and  if  you  put 
another  wire  parallel  to,  and  within  what  we  call  its 
magnetic  field  —  why  then,  the  second  wire  will  also 
become  charged  with  electricity. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  stories  had  become 
accustomed  to  a  flood  of  mechanical  detail  like 
this;  but  they  had  not  penetrated  very  far  into 
this  particular  story  before  they  discovered  that 
the  author  was  less  concerned  with  popular 
science  than  with  poetry.  “Wireless”  was  as 
mystical  a  story  as  “They,”  and,  indeed,  was 
thought  by  some  to  betray  an  interest  in  “spirit¬ 
ism.”  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  postulate 
any  theory  of  psychic  control  in  order  to  explain 
the  story,  but  only  to  realize  that  the  mechanical 
details  are  symbolically  employed;  so  that  when 
Kipling  writes  of  the  “Powers”  that  communi¬ 
cate  with  us,  he  refers  to  the  Muses  rather  than 
to  electric  waves.  In  a  word,  he  has  written  a 
story  setting  forth  the  mystery  and  the  glorious 
agony  of  poetic  composition.  He  undertakes  to 
reveal,  as  it  were,  the  quarry  out  of  which  a  great 
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poem  might  have  been  taken;  and  by  way  of 
illustration  he  has  chosen  no  less  lovely  and 
beloved  a  poem  than  “The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.” 
His  aim  is  to  show  that  this  lustrous  thing,  — 

Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep-damasked  wings, 

is  not,  in  its  origins,  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
the  vulgar  and  reeking  accessories  of  a  chemist’s 
shop,  where  the  scene  of  “Wireless”  is  laid,  with 
its  wealth  of  soap  and  scent  and  cough  medicine. 
Was  not  John  Keats  a  druggist?  asks  Mr.  Kipling. 

John  Shaynor,  the  hero  in  whose  unconscious 
mind  all  the  poetic  material  of  a  “St.  Agnes’ 
Eve”  is  lying  like  gold  within  the  ore,  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  John  Keats  himself  or  even  as 
a  reincarnation  of  Keats,  but  simply  as  a  young 
man  in  whose  life  there  has  been  enough  of 
experience  similar  to  the  poet’s  so  that,  granting 
a  sufficient  stimulus  from  the  powers  that  preside 
over  poetry,  a  result  partially  identical  with 
Keats’s  poetry  must  necessarily  follow.  Like 
causes  working  upon  like  materials  must  produce 
like  results.  A  consumptive  young  drug  clerk  — 
not  a  poet  —  named  Shaynor  is  in  love  with 
Fanny  Brown,  a  young  lady  of  rich  physical 
charms,  who  is  not,  to  her  lover’s  eye,  unlike  an 
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opulent  female  in  dove-colored  corset  who  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  shop  window  as  an  advertisement 
for  a  toothwash.  Before  this  pink-and-white 
picture  Shaynor  is  wont  to  worship,  with  a  sol¬ 
emn  ceremonial  all  his  own,  burning  incense, 
when  nobody  is  looking.  The  incense  most  easily 
available  to  him  is  Blaudett’s  Cathedral  Pastilles, 
a  cure  for  hoarseness.  He  watches  the  pallid 
smoke  die  in  the  moonlight  (or  that  light  cast 
by  the  Rosamund  jars  in  the  window),  and  with 
it  his  love  curls  upwards  towards  the  benignant 
Madonna  of  his  dreams,  dimly  shadowed  forth 
by  the  lady  in  the  advertisement.  It  is  from 
such  things,  the  author  hints,  that  lines  in  the 
“Eve”  might  have  arisen,  like  a  flower  from  the 
soil :  — 

His  frosted  breath, 

Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 

Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin’s  picture  where  his  prayer  he  saith. 

I  will  not  pause  to  tell  the  story,  or  to  say,  in 
particular,  how  Shaynor  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  potent  draught,  a  “new  and  wild¬ 
ish  drink,”  brewed  of  cardamoms,  ground  ginger, 
chloric  ether,  and  dilute  alcohol,  how  he  passes 
into  a  trance,  and  how,  with  infinite  pain  yet 
surpassing  satisfaction  to  himself,  he  produces 
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lines,  phrases,  and  disjecta  membra  from  the 
“Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  and  the  “Ode  to  a  Nightin¬ 
gale” —  poems  which  he  has  never  heard  of. 
These  broken  fragments  are  like  the  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  telegraphic  code.  So  long  as  the 
electricity  passes  through  this  medium,  it  causes 
the  little  particles,  the  “dust”  of  the  coherer, 
to  cling  together  in  much  the  same  pattern  that 
had  been  formed  once  before  when  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Muse  descended  upon  John  Keats. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Kipling  did  not 
intend  his  readers  to  think  of  these  Keatsian 
phrases  as  dictated  to  the  young  druggist  by  the 
soul  of  Keats,  much  less  to  have  us  regard  them 
as  subconscious  memories  suddenly  released;  for 
he  tells  us  definitely  that  Shaynor  had  never 
read  Keats.  He  would  have  us  conceive  of  these 
jeweled  fragments  as  created  out  of  the  garish 
glories  of  the  drug  shop  as  soon  as  the  receiving 
agent  (Shaynor)  is  put  in  touch  with  the  trans¬ 
mitting  power  (the  Muse).  Allowing,  the  author 
seems  to  tell  us,  for  the  force  of  inspiration, 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  assumption 
that  the  winged  miracle  that  is  “The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes”  might  have  been  constructed  out  of  the 
drab  actualities  of  life  as  experienced  by  a  young 
drug  clerk  in  the  provinces.  To  illustrate.  It 
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is  suggested  that  the  famous  stanza  describing 
the  banquet  which  Porphyro  sets  out  for  Made¬ 
line  —  the  tinctures,  syrups,  the  candied  apple, 
quince  and  plum  and  gourd,  and  the  rest  — 
might  have  been  woven  out  of  material  to  be 
found  in  Nicholas  Culpepper’s  English  Physician , 
enlarged  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Medi¬ 
cines  and  in  Christie’s  New  Commercial  Plants. 

Now  the  significance  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  analysis 
is  that  it  is  made  by  one  who  is  himself  a  poet. 
From  you,  dear  reader,  or  from  me,  the  story 
would  not  be  of  equal  importance.  Mr.  Kipling, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  ultimate  literary 
standing,  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  trans¬ 
muting  crude  detail  into  the  enduring  fabric  of 
art.  He  has,  as  often  elsewhere,  given  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  his  story  in  the  verses  which  preface  it:  — 

“  Little  ones,  go  and  gather 
Out  of  my  garden  a  cabbage  leaf. 

You  will  find  on  it  whorls  and  clots  of 
Dull  grey  eggs  that,  properly  fed, 

Turn,  by  way  of  the  worm,  to  lots  of 
Radiant  Psyches  raised  from  the  dead.”  1 

1  In  the  Inclusive  Edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  V erse,  London, 
1919,  the  title  of  the  poem  is  changed  from  “Kaspar’s  Song  in 
Varda”  to  “Butterflies”  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  168),  and  the  last  line 
reads,  “Glorious  butterflies  raised  from  the  dead.” 
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What,  then,  according  to  this  view,  are  the 
conditions  prerequisite  to  the  miracle  of  the 
artist,  this  fusing  and  remoulding  of  the  crude 
ore  of  existence?  What  of  the  chrysalis  out  of 
which  Psyche  is  to  be  raised? 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  a  human  mind  stored  with  images  and  per¬ 
ceptions  having  form  and  color  and  magnetism. 
Such  a  storehouse  is  replenished  by  a  fascinated 
attention  (like  a  baby’s)  to  the  sheer  wonder  of 
the  material  world.  Such  attention  will  find 
beauty  anywhere,  for  it  has  the  gift 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 

And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower, 

Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

And  eternity  in  an  hour. 

In  a  half  lemon  (not  the  most  poetic  of  fruits) 
a  poet’s  eye  will  see  a  sky  of  living  yellow  light, 
sphere  beyond  sphere.  The  violet  and  indigo 
and  gray  and  mauve  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  are  a 
veritable  “purple  land”  to  the  eye  of  a  Dutch 
painter;  as  to  the  eye  of  John  Shaynor  the  crim¬ 
son  jars  in  the  shop  window,  advertising  that  a 
druggist  does  business  within,  may  be  even  as 
flawless  jewels  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind. 

But  this  power  —  call  it  a  passion,  rather  — 
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for  seeing  beauty  in  the  select  detail  of  a  sordid 
world  can  wreak  itself  upon  expression  only 
when  it  comes  into  conjunction  with  some  higher 
power  than  itself  which  bridles  and  controls  it 
like  helmeted  Bellerophon.  It  seizes  details  at 
will  (and,  it  may  seem,  at  random)  from  the 
sunken  treasury  of  impressions  and  recollections 
that  have  been  accumulating  for  untold  time. 
The  overmastering  Spirit  sweeps  through  the 
poet’s  little  world  with  plastic  stress,  — • 

Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness. 

Imprinted  upon  the  poem  which  results  there 
will  remain  traces  of  the  details  which,  in  the 
creative  process,  have  been  seized  upon  and 
fused  into  it  —  traces  whose  origin  may  or  may 
not  be  clear  to  the  poet  and  may  or  may  not 
be  clear  to  the  critic.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  detect  the  sand  speck  at  the  heart  of  the 
pearl. 

The  most  familiar  illustration  of  this  selective 
and  transforming  process  is  the  use  made  by 
painters  and  sculptors  of  dull  and  commonplace 
sights.  As  I  write,  my  eye  falls  on  a  small  picture 
of  Honore  Daumier,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  Phillips  Gallery  in  Washington,  such  as 
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Whistler  would  have  entitled,  “A  Nocturne.” 
It  represents  a  mother  and  a  little  girl  crossing 
a  bridge  over  the  Seine  early  in  the  evening. 
By  what  divination  does  the  artist  see  a  tender 
loveliness  in  a  woman  carrying  a  laundry  basket 
and  dragging  a  tired  child  across  a  bridge?  Yet 
the  loveliness  —  quiet  beauty  merging  with  quiet 
dignity  —  is  indubitably  there.  The  long  day’s 
task  is  done.  Twilight  falls  over  Paris  and  the 
river,  and  gives  itself  up  to  the  faintly  luminous 
night.  It  is  Daumier’s  “Ode  to  Evening.” 

What  beauty  have  not  artists  thus  lent  to 
stables  and  taverns,  to  theatrical  dressing  rooms 
and  thieves’  kitchens?  They  have  shed  beauty 
on  ballet  dancers  and  jockeys,  sots  at  their  dice 
and  hermits  at  their  prayers;  on  capering  clod¬ 
hoppers,  dirty  children,  the  streetwalker  and 
the  beach  comber,  drunkard  and  absinthe  slave, 
quack,  mountebank,  gipsy,  beggar  boy,  chiropo¬ 
dist,  barber,  milkmaid,  cobbler,  and  bandit. 
More  marvelous  is  the  miracle  of  “still  life,” 
where  the  painted  image  has  a  beauty  that  sur¬ 
passes  even  the  object  represented  —  flowers, 
fruit,  vegetables,  dead  game,  lobsters,  oysters, 
bread  crumbs,  wineglasses,  maps,  Oriental  rugs, 
copper  kettles,  brooms,  rubbish,  broken  meats, 
and  whole  sides  of  beef  hung  up  in  butcher 
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shops.  For  it  is  the  first  law  of  the  fine  arts 
that  nothing  shall  be  called  common  or  un¬ 
clean. 

The  primary  endowment  of  the  poet  as  of  the 
painter,  then,  is  “the  seeing  eye,”  or  “the  falcon 
eye,”  as  Professor  Lowes  has  it;  for  it  is  from 
his  perceptive  power  that  a  stream  of  radiant  im¬ 
ages  is  constantly  poured  into  the  hidden  store¬ 
house  of  his  memories.  This  is  nothing  else  than 
the  most  precious  power  of  the  human  mind, 
the  power  that  Locke  called  sensibility,  the 
capacity  of  the  mind  to  receive  impressions.  In 
poets  that  power  is  seen  at  its  very  highest.  As 
Mrs.  Browning  put  it,  — 

The  poet  hath  the  child’s  sight  in  his  breast 
And  sees  all  new.  What  oftenest  he  has  viewed 
He  views  with  the  first  glory. 

It  is  because  he  views  it  in  its  first  glory  that 
the  painter  can  make  of  his  “still  life”  an  even 
greater  wonder  than  the  original  object,  so  that 

geranium,  pink,  or  rose 
Is  thrice  itself  thro’  power  of  art. 

Now  if  our  pleasure  in  a  work  of  art  is  to  rise 
above  a  mere  naive  wonder  at  it,  there  must  be 
profit,  and,  for  that  matter,  a  subtler  wonder,  in 
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learning  some  of  the  stages  in  the  process  by 
which  it  came  to  be.  Ruskin,  it  is  said,  visited 
many  of  the  spots  where  Turner  had  painted, 
and  set  himself  to  sketch  the  very  scene  that  had 
met  the  eye  of  the  master,  not  that  he  might 
find  other  beauties  there,  but  simply  to  come  to 
a  fuller  realization  of  the  significance  of  the 
paintings.  So  also  the  examination  of  the  raw 
stuff  out  of  which  a  great  poem  has  been  fash¬ 
ioned  almost  invariably  increases  one’s  admira¬ 
tion  and  even  one’s  reverence  for  it.  Who  thinks 
any  the  less  of  Shakespeare  when  he  has  come 
to  know  the  poet’s  “sources”? 

As  an  illustration  of  a  poet’s  skill  in  turning 
prose  into  poetry,  consider  certain  minor  details 
in  Keats’s  Isabella.  This,  as  the  poet  was  careful 
to  tell  the  reader  on  the  fly  title  to  the  poem, 
was  “a  story  from  Boccaccio”  — from  the  fifth 
novel  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  Decameron ,  as  any 
commentator  will  at  once  inform  the  reader. 
But  the  story  is  much  longer  in  the  form  in  which 
Keats  has  chosen  to  tell  it,  since  he  has  followed 
the  advice  which  he  once  gave  to  Shelley  and 
loaded  every  rift  of  it  with  ore.  Boccaccio  sets 
the  situation  before  the  reader  in  a  character¬ 
istically  straightforward  fashion,  without  dis¬ 
tracting  attention  to  irrelevant  detail :  — 
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There  were  in  Messina  three  young  brothers,  merchants 
and  left  very  rich  by  their  father,  who  was  a  man  of  San 
Gimignano,  and  they  had  a  sister,  Isabella  by  name,  a 
right  fair  and  well-mannered  maiden,  whom,  for  whatever 
reason,  they  had  not  yet  married.  Now  these  brothers 
had  in  one  of  their  warehouses  a  youth  of  Pisa,  called 
Lorenzo,  who  did  and  ordered  all  their  dealings,  and  was 
very  comely  and  agreeable  of  person.1 

This  simple  introduction  of  Boccaccio’s  provides 
Keats  with  materials  for  many  stanzas,  two  of 
which  are  as  follows :  — 

With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 

Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandize, 

And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 
In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories, 

And  many  once  proud-quiver’d  loins  did  melt 

In  blood  from  stinging  whip;  —  with  hollow  eyes 
Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood, 

To  take  the  rich-or’d  driftings  of  the  flood. 

For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 

And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark; 

For  them  his  ears  gush’d  blood;  for  them  in  death 
The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 
Lay  full  of  darts;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 
A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark: 
Half-ignorant,  they  turn’d  an  easy  wheel, 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work  to  pinch  and  peel. 
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All  this  is  of  course  original  with  Keats,  and 
the  more  interesting  because  of  a  strongly  hu¬ 
manitarian  tinge,  which  is  by  no  means  common 
in  his  poetry.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task,  not 
beyond  all  hope  of  successful  completion,  to  dis¬ 
cover  whence  the  poet  drew  the  vivid  details 
which  cause  the  surface  of  the  passage  to  glow 
like  a  jeweled  goblet.  What  did  Keats  know  of 
all  the  drudgery  and  suffering  here  described, 
the  torch-lighted  chambers  of  the  mine,  the 
gold  washer,  the  slave  driver,  and  the  rest? 
Little  of  it  could  have  been  supplied  by  his  own 
experience;  it  must  have  come  to  him  from 
reading  and  from  hearsay. 

A  single  illustration  reveals  the  way  in  which 
his  poetic  imagination  has  caught  up  and  pre¬ 
served  for  future  use  certain  details  of  his  read¬ 
ing.  Among  all  the  details  of  the  passage  quoted, 
none  is  more  striking  than  the  sudden  reference 
to  the  pearl  divers  of  Ceylon,  and  none  is  more 
Keatsian  in  style. 

To  begin  with,  the  poet  recalled,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  a  passage  about  Ceylon  in 
the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  his  favorite  Dry  den, 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  arrogance  of  the 
Dutch  merchants : — 
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For  them  alone  the  heavens  had  kindly  heat; 

In  eastern  quarries  ripening  precious  dew: 

For  them  the  Idumsean  balm  did  sweat, 

And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  forests  grew. 

Here  are  rhythm  and  splendor  of  diction  that 
may  well  have  arrested  and  delighted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Keats.  But  what  did  he  know,  what 
could  he  have  known,  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of 
Ceylon  ? 

There  are  at  least  three  books,  any  one  of 
which  may  very  well  have  been  read  by  Keats 
in  his  boyhood,  from  which  certain  of  the  details 
about  the  divers  could  have  been  taken.  Of 
these  three,  the  most  probable  source  is  Captain 
Robert  Percival’s  An  Account  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon ,  containing  its  History ,  Geography ,  Natural 
History ,  with  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its 
V arious  Inhabitants.  The  second  edition  of  this 
very  readable  book  appeared  in  London  in  1805. 
Turning  to  the  account  of  the  pearl  fisheries 
(page  91),  we  read  this:  — 

The  exertion  undergone  during  this  process  is  so  violent, 
that,  upon  being  brought  into  the  boat,  the  divers  dis¬ 
charge  water  from  their  mouths,  ears,  and  nostrils,  and 
frequently  even  blood.  But  this  does  not  hinder  them 
from  going  down  again  in  their  turn.  They  will  often 
make  from  forty  to  fifty  plunges  in  one  day;  and  at  each 
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plunge  bring  up  about  a  hundred  oysters.  Some  rub  their 
bodies  over  with  oil  ...  others  use  no  precaution  what¬ 
ever.  Although  the  usual  time  of  remaining  under  the 
water  does  not  much  exceed  two  minutes,  yet  there  are 
instances  known  of  divers  who  could  remain  four  and 
even  five  minutes,  which  was  the  case  with  a  Coffre  boy 
the  last  year  I  visited  the  fishery.  .  .  .  The  diver’s  chief 
terror  and  risque  arise  from  falling  in  with  the  ground- 
shark  while  at  the  bottom.  This  animal  is  a  common  and 
terrible  inhabitant  of  all  the  seas  in  these  latitudes,  and 
is  a  source  of  perpetual  uneasiness  to  the  adventurous 
Indian.  Some  of  the  divers,  however,  are  so  skilful  as  to 
avoid  the  shark,  even  when  they  remain  under  water  for 
a  considerable  time.1 

Here  are  included  most  of  the  details  with 
which  Keats  has  made  us  familiar.  One  word 
remains  unexplained,  the  word  “gush,”  in  the 
line,  — 

For  them  his  ears  gushed  blood, 

for  Captain  Percival  does  not  say  that  the  blood 
“gushes”  from  the  ears;  and  Mr.  Cordiner  re¬ 
marks  simply,  — 

1  Many  of  the  same  details,  which  of  course  may  have  been 
derived  in  part  from  Captain  Percival,  may  be  found  in  A  De¬ 
scription  of  Ceylon,  by  the  Reverend  James  Cordiner  (2  vols., 
London,  1807).  See  Vol.  II,  p.  54.  Reference  should  also  be 
made  to  The  Oriental  Voyager;  or,  Descriptive  Sketches  and  Cursory 
Remarks  on  a  V oyage  to  India  and  China  in  his  Majesty's  Ship 
Caroline,  performed  in  the  years  1803-4.-5-6  ...  by  J.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy  (London,  1807).  See  p.  325. 
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The  men  after  diving  generally  find  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  issue  from  their  nose  and  ears. 

Is  Keats’s  use  of  the  word  “gush”  merely  due 
to  that  general  heightening  of  language  which 
we  must  expect  from  poets?  I  think  not.  The 
entire  passage  about  the  divers  was  probably 
colored  by  a  delightful  page  in  a  once-popular 
book,  the  Reverend  Richard  Walter’s  account 
of  Lord  Anson’s  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the 
years  174.0-4..  The  chaplain  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Panama :  — 

The  taking  up  oysters  from  great  depths  for  the  sake  of 
their  pearls  is  a  work  performed  by  negro  slaves,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Panama  and  the  neighbouring  coast 
formerly  kept  vast  numbers,  which  were  carefully  trained 
to  this  business.  These  are  said  not  to  be  esteemed  com- 
pleat  divers  till  they  have  by  degrees  been  able  to  protract 
their  stay  under  water  so  long  that  the  blood  gushes  out 
from  their  nose,  mouth,  and  ears. 

The  gushing  blood  of  the  Panama  negro  has 
been  transferred  by  the  creative  imagination  to 
the  Ceylon  boy,  and  mingled  with  the  other  de¬ 
tails  of  Captain  Percival’s  narrative  to  produce 
the  three  lines  of  Isabella.  It  is  noticeable  that, 
in  spite  of  the  gleaming  poetic  beauty  of  Keats’s 
lines,  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  them  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  varied  sources  from 
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which  it  was  —  unconsciously,  no  doubt  —  de¬ 
rived.  But  before  leaving  the  passage  there  is 
one  more  possibility  with  regard  to  Keats’s 
knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of  pearl 
divers  that  ought  to  be  mentioned.  All  the  de¬ 
tails  may  conceivably  have  been  conveyed  to 
him  by  some  lecturer  on  the  circulation  and 
pressure  of  the  blood  whom  he  heard  during  his 
studies  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  Hospitals. 
In  any  case  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Keats’s  poetry  and  his  medical 
knowledge.  A  careful  examination  of  other 
poems  would  probably  reveal  many  more. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  other  picturesque 
details  of  the  passage  might  be  studied:  the 
barking  seal  on  the  ice;  the  Indian  (or  perhaps 
negro)  whose  loms  had  once  been  “proud-quiv- 
er’d,”  and  the  dazzling  river  in  which  the  gold 
hunter  washes  the  drifted  sand  —  all  this  might 
be  made  to  yield  up  the  secret  of  its  origin;  for 
the  origin  of  such  material  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
not  “beyond  all  conjecture.” 

But  it  is  not  by  laying  reminiscence  upon 
reminiscence  and  line  upon  line  that  the  creative 
task  is  accomplished.  The  images  residing  in  the 
dark  vaults  of  memory  are  not  to  be  conceived 
as  inert  and  lifeless,  like  the  bits  of  stone  to  be 
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made  into  a  mosaic.  Since  they  are  part  of  a 
living  soul,  they  develop,  unite,  transform  them¬ 
selves,  and,  in  general,  change  in  a  surprising 
fashion.  It  is  as  though,  to  use  Mr.  Kipling’s 
metaphor,  the  particles,  in  response  to  a  hidden 
and  mysterious  force  operating  upon  them,  had 
clung  together  in  some  dark  “coherer.”  This 
magnetic  and  assimilative  tendency  among  the 
atoms  of  memory  is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of 
creative  power  in  a  poet,  and  the  realization  that 
the  development  is  taking  place  in  his  mind 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  important  stages  in  the 
creative  process,  if  that  may  be  called  a  stage 
which  must  be  thought  of  as  going  on  all  the 
time. 

This  development  in  the  remote  chambers  of 
the  mind  may  be  stimulated  by  the  poet  himself 
in  various  ways,  with  varying  success.  Some¬ 
times  he  finds  the  necessary  stimulus  in  reading 
or  in  conversation  with  friends  (as  Wordsworth 
stimulated  Coleridge) ;  sometimes  he  must  expe¬ 
rience  cruelty  of  men  or  the  intensity  of  physical 
pain,  sometimes  the  love  of  woman  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  drugs.  It  is  impossible  to  generalize  with 
regard  to  the  impetus  which  will  set  in  motion 
the  depths  out  of  which  the  poem  is  to  issue. 
But  when  that  troubling  of  the  waters  has 
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proceeded  for  a  time  there  comes  a  moment  when 
the  poet  feels  that  the  whole  can  be  precipitated 
into  words,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the 
goad  of  the  Muse  is  most  mercilessly  applied. 

Perhaps  the  account  of  the  act  of  composition 
as  given  by  Anthony  Trollope,  though  making 
no  reference  to  poetry,  is  as  vivid  as  any  that 
could  be  cited,  and  the  ability  of  Trollope  to 
speak  with  perfect  simplicity  regarding  matters 
which  a  poet  might  suppress  renders  his  account 
all  the  more  serviceable.  In  his  Autobiography 
he  says :  — 

There  are  usually  some  hours  of  agonising  doubt, 
almost  of  despair,  so  at  least  it  has  been  with  me,  — 
or  perhaps  some  days.  And  then,  with  nothing  settled 
in  my  brain  as  to  the  final  development  of  events,  with 
no  capability  of  settling  anything,  but  with  a  most  distinct 
conception  of  some  character  or  characters,  I  have  rushed 

at  the  work  as  a  rider  rushes  at  a  fence  which  he  does  not 
see. 

The  fashion  in  which  the  author  may  stimulate 
the  creative  process  within  his  mind  is  even 
more  brilliantly  set  forth  in  what  follows.  It 
was  when  staying  alone  in  the  mountains  that 
Trollope  could  lose  himself  most  completely  in 
the  imaginary  world,  until  the  momentum  within 
him  was  such  that  he  was  no  longer  himself 
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and  could  find  his  only  relief  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  his  imaginative  experience  into  visible 
words :  — 

At  such  times  I  have  been  able  to  imbue  myself  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  characters  I  have  had  in  hand.  I  have 
wandered  alone  among  the  rocks  and  woods,  crying  at 
their  grief,  laughing  at  their  absurdities,  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  their  joy.  I  have  been  impregnated  with  my 
own  creations  till  it  has  been  my  only  excitement  to  sit 
with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  and  drive  my  team  before  me  at 
as  quick  a  pace  as  I  could  make  them  travel.1 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  poet  meets,  on 
occasion,  one  of  the  strangest  experiences  of  the 
creative  process.  Now  and  again  he  finds  that 
the  character,  story,  or  song  —  whatever  it  be 
with  which  his  imagination  is  concerned  —  is 
coming  into  life  under  a  different  form  from  any 
that  he  had  foreseen  or  wished.  He  intended  an 
ode,  and  it  turned  to  a  sonnet.  Yet  he  is  beyond 
the  power  to  alter  what  he  is  setting  forth;  this 
is  the  way  in  which  the  power  that  has  clutched 
him  will  have  it;  or,  if  this  seem  too  fanciful  a 
statement,  it  is  the  fashion  in  which  his  “ system” 
operates,  and  as  far  beyond  his  control  as  the 
color  of  his  eyes  or  any  other  involuntary  action 
or  growth  of  his.  This  is  the  experience  of  a 

1  Autobiography,  Vol.  I,  pp.  233-34. 
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Dickens  as  he  finds  Dick  Swiveller  changing 
under  his  hand  from  a  worthless  scoundrel  to 
a  beloved  vagabond;  it  is  the  experience  of 
a  Goldsmith  as  he  discovers  Beau  Tibbs  be¬ 
coming  a  very  different  creature  from  the  one 
whom  he  had  originally  intended.  And  it  is 
right  that  this  should  be  so,  for  it  is  in  this  re¬ 
gard  that  the  creative  process  is  akin  to  that 
of  our  actual  experience  of  life  in  which  our 
estimate  of  character  is  subject  to  continual 
fluctuation. 

It  is  when  the  character  delineated  by  the 
imagination  still  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
actual  one  as  it  entered  the  poet’s  experience 
that  the  reader  is  likely  to  be  most  completely 
bewildered;  for  he  inevitably  tries  to  coordinate 
the  two.  He  is  desirous  of  reconciling  all  the 
discrepancies  that  exist,  let  us  say,  between  the 
Beatrice  of  Dante’s  biography,  the  Beatrice  of 
the  Vita  Nuova ,  and  the  Beatrice  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Comedy;  but  until  the  reader  is  enabled 
to  follow  the  poet  through  his  imaginative  and 
creative  experience  the  desire  is  not  likely  to  be 
fulfilled. 

Emilia  Viviani,  for  example,  that  “poor  cap¬ 
tive  bird”  whom  Shelley  found  “imprisoned” 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Anna  at  Pisa,  is  most 
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assuredly  not  the  same  lady  who,  after  the 
fashion  of  Dante’s  Beatrice,  issues  from  the 
glowing  imagination  of  the  poet  as  the  heroine 
of  Epipsychidion.  The  few  readers  of  this  ethe¬ 
real  poem  are  likely  to  approach  it  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  actual  Emilia.  No  preparation 
could  be  more  inappropriate.  If  a  reader  wishes 
a  commentary  on  the  poem,  let  him  turn  to  the 
Vita  Nuova ,  with  which  Shelley  himself  in  the 
preface  compared  it;  if  he  must  have  a  summary 
of  its  meaning,  let  him  take  the  Italian  words 
which  the  poet  attributes  to  Emilia  herself:1  — 

L’anima  amante  si  slancia  fuori  del  creato,  e  si  crea 
nel  infinito  un  mondo  tutto  per  essa,  diverso  assai  da 
questo  oscuro  e  pauroso  baratro. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  archetypal  perfection 
is  created  by  the  soul  in  the  realm  of  the  infinite; 
but  the  process  usually  has  a  human  experience 
as  its  origin. 

The  illusion  was  in  this  case  speedily  dispelled, 
and  the  “Seraph  of  Heaven”  proved  to  be  a 
designing  and  rather  commonplace  young  person. 

1  If  these  words  were  actually  uttered  or  written  by  Emilia, 
they  were  probably  an  echo  of  some  remark  made  to  her  by 
Shelley,  and  repeated  in  order  to  please  him;  but  their  attribution 
to  her  may  be  merely  one  of  the  poet’s  devices  for  assigning  to 
her  a  role  similar  to  that  of  Beatrice  in  Dante’s  career. 
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She  soon  ceased  to  interest  Shelley,  save  as  a 
victim  of  parental  tyranny  and  a  lamb  led  to 
slaughter  upon  the  altar  of  matrimony.  By 
February  1821,  he  referred  to  the  emotions  which 
he  had  felt  during  the  preceding  December  as  a 
portion  of  him  that  was  “dead.” 

The  most  significant  thing  about  Epipsychi- 
dion  to  us  is  that,  even  though  the  fascination 
was  ended,  Shelley  still  wished  the  poem  to  live. 
The  poet’s  disillusion  not  only  did  not  cause  him 
to  burn  what  he  had  written,  but  permitted  him 
to  share  it  with  the  avveroi.  Emilia  was  im¬ 
portant,  but  only  as  a  point  of  departure.  The 
radiant  figure  that  Shelley  dreamed  she  might 
be  was  a  vastly  more  important  person  than 
poor  Emilia  could  have  hoped  ever  to  become. 
“She  had  precipitated  in  his  mind,”  says  Profes¬ 
sor  Woodberry,  “certain  ideas  which  had  been 
held  in  it  unexpressed,  and  which  dated  from  the 
time  of  Prince  AthanaseP  And  so  the  poem 
was  printed  “simply  for  the  esoteric  few,”  with 
the  warning  to  the  Olliers,  who  published  it, 
that  it  must  not  be  considered  as  Shelley’s  own, 
and  with  an  assurance  to  the  reader  that  “the 
writer  of  the  following  lines  died  at  Florence,  as 
he  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  one  of  the 
wildest  of  the  Sporades.”  In  all  this  there  is 
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nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
as  the  normal  operation  of  the  creative  spirit. 
Shelley  was  wiser  than  all  his  critics  and  biog¬ 
raphers;  and  the  few  readers  whom  he  desired 
for  Epipsychidion  will  do  well  to  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  poem  rather  than  to  the  dull  facts 
of  its  inception.  The  vision  of  the  poet  is  the 
important  matter,  and  not  the  causes  operating 
to  bring  it  about.  And  this  the  poet  himself 
knows  more  clearly  than  anybody  else,  and  all 
his  actions  and  assertions  regarding  his  poetry 
are  occasioned  by  it. 

If  the  artist  be  believed,  at  the  moment  of 
vision  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  work  about  to 
be  produced,  the  meditations  and  perceptions 
of  a  long  period  of  silent  preparation,  fall  into 
order  and  significance.  Venus  rises  from  the 
wave.  Heaven  is  open  before  his  eyes.  If  the 
poet  can  perpetuate  what  he  hears  and  sees  in 
that  happy  moment,  it  is  likely  that  a  work  of 
genius  will  result.  Again  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote  one  of  the  most  literally  minded  of 
English  writers,  as  one  who  is  least  likely  to 
overemphasize  or  misstate  the  phenomena  he  is 
attempting  to  record.  In  speaking  of  his  progress 
with  the  series  of  B archester  novels,  Trollope 
writes :  — 
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Of  Framley  Parsonage  I  need  only  further  say,  that  as 
I  wrote  it  I  became  more  closely  than  ever  acquainted 
with  the  new  shire  which  I  had  added  to  the  English 
counties.  I  had  it  all  in  my  mind,  —  its  roads  and  rail¬ 
roads,  its  towns  and  parishes,  its  members  of  Parliament 
and  the  different  hunts  which  rode  over  it.  I  knew  all 
the  great  lords  and  their  castles,  the  squires  and  their 
parks,  the  rectors  and  their  churches.  This  was  the  fourth 
novel  of  which  I  had  placed  the  scene  in  Barsetshire,  and 
as  I  wrote  it,  I  made  a  map  of  the  dear  county.  Through¬ 
out  these  stories  there  has  been  no  name  given  to  a  ficti¬ 
tious  site  which  does  not  represent  to  me  a  spot  of  which 
I  know  all  the  accessories,  as  though  I  had  lived  and 
wandered  there.1 

William  Blake,  as  we  know,  asserted  that  he 
was  merely  the  “secretary”  of  certain  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  books  which  he  recorded,  inasmuch  as  the 
authors  were  in  eternity.  But  the  task  of 
recording  is  not  always  simple.  All  may  fade 
like  a  mirage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  endure 
so  clearly  before  him  that  words  and  power 
seem  to  come  uncalled  for,  and  the  work  to  grow 
by  some  mysterious  power  within  itself. 

In  a  story  popular  among  schoolboys,  it  is 
related  that  when  King  Hiero  demanded  of 
Archimedes  to  know  the  amount  of  silver  alloy 
in  his  golden  crown,  the  mathematician  pondered 

1  Autobiography,  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 
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long  over  the  problem,  which  eluded  him  per¬ 
sistently.  But  one  day,  when  stepping  into  the 
bath,  he  noted  how  the  water  overflowed  as  his 
body  was  gradually  immersed,  and  at  once  the 
whole  significance  of  his  problem  and  its  solution 
surged  over  him.  He  ran  from  the  bath  crying 
aloud  in  his  exultation.  The  poet,  too,  has  his 
moments  of  illumination,  which  come,  often 
enough,  in  response  to  a  seemingly  trivial  inci¬ 
dent.  Much  that  has  been  slowly  growing  and 
changing  in  the  poet’s  mind  comes,  at  that  in¬ 
stant,  into  order  and  significance.  At  such  a 
moment  Coleridge  saw  the  entire  poem,  Christa- 
bel.  “I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,”  he 
says,  “with  the  wholeness,  no  less  than  with  the 
liveliness  of  a  vision.”  The  tragic  misfortune 
of  Coleridge’s  imaginative  life  was  that  such 
visions  were  as  brief  as  they  were  lovely.  Once 
shattered,  he  could  not  reconstruct  them. 

In  reducing  his  vision  to  terms  intelligible  to 
human  beings,  there  is  need  for  the  controlling 
power  of  the  mind.  The  rational  powers  of  his 
ordinary  state  are  not  useless  to  the  poet,  but 
serve  to  bring  the  work  to  its  final  stage  of 
smooth  perfection.  Coleridge  revised  The  An¬ 
cient  Mariner  in  considerable  detail,  as  Rossetti 
revised  The  Blessed  Damozel.  In  both  cases  the 
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rational  mind  lent  new  beauties  to  work  which 
the  imagination  had  struck  out.  So  delectable 
a  thing  as  the  prose  “rubric”  of  The  Ancient 
Mariner  appears  first  some  nineteen  years  after 
the  composition  of  the  poem. 

But  if  the  poet  fail  to  perpetuate  what  he  has 
seen  in  its  beauty,  if  the  vision  fade  and  leave 
not  a  rack  behind,  as  it  did  before  Coleridge 
could  complete  Kuhla  Khan,  then  indeed  is  he 
left  forlorn,  like  the  knight  in  “La  Belle  Dame 
sans  Merci,”  alone  and  palely  loitering,  with  a 
consuming  desire  at  the  heart  of  him,  which  is 
not  to  be  assuaged. 
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THE  LITERARY  MOVEMENT 

Three  years  ago  Messrs.  Harcourt  and  Brace 
published  a  volume  entitled  Criticism  in  America: 
Its  Function  and  Status ,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
essays  by  eminent  hands.  The  conservative 
party  was  represented  by  three  professors  of 
literature,  Messrs.  Woodberry,  Babbitt,  and 
Stuart  Sherman;  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  spoke  for  the  younger  generation; 
and  Mr.  Mencken  and  Mr.  Boyd  for  journalism. 
All  the  critics  rode  familiar  hobbies  —  therein 
lay  the  peculiar  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 
Mr.  Brownell  contributed  his  wise  and  stately 
essay  on  Standards.  Professor  Babbitt  spoke  of 
discipline  and  of  the  glory  that  was  Greece.  Mr. 
Sherman  had  much  to  say  on  behalf  of  Puritan¬ 
ism,  and  Mr.  Mencken  shot  and  killed  a  profes¬ 
sor,  crying,  “Fie  upon  this  quiet  life!  I  want 
work.”  But,  despite  the  fact  that  the  authors 
were  all  seen  at  their  best,  the  prevailing  atmos¬ 
phere  was  one  of  gloom.  There  was  a  general 
conviction  among  them  that  things  had  come  to 
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a  bad  pass.  Some  of  the  essayists  seemed  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  past,  and  all  were  concerned  for 
our  future. 

In  particular,  there  was  an  uneasiness  about 
the  future  of  our  literature.  Mr.  Brooks,  after 
berating  Puritanism  and  New  England  on  behalf 
of  Young  America,  exclaimed,  “How  ill-equipped 
we  are!  Our  literature  has  prepared  no  pathways 
for  us,  our  leaders  are  themselves  lost.”  If  I 
understand  Mr.  Brooks,  his  notion  seems  to  be 
that  a  certain  religious  and  philosophical  sta¬ 
bility  must  precede  the  production  of  poetry. 
Since  our  national  acquisitiveness  is  merely  ma¬ 
terialistic,  he  feels  that  our  artistic  prospects  are 
not  bright.  This  view  implies  a  derivative  origin 
for  poetry,  and  might  be  found  by  some  to  be  a 
little  too  humble.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  theory 
accounts  for  Milton,  or,  for  that  matter,  how  it 
accounts  for  the  “immortal  part”  of  any  poet. 
Poetry  is  not  the  offspring  of  the  community; 
it  is  in  the  world  but  not  of  it.  You  may  have 
an  eager,  self-confident,  progressive  nation,  such 
as  Germany  was,  awaiting  the  advent  of  a  world 
poet  and  waiting  in  vain.  Perhaps  Mr.  Boyd 
is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  writes,  “It  is  not 
the  artist  who  is  responsible  to  the  community, 
but  rather  the  community  which  must  give  the 
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artist  the  material  of  which  his  dreams  are 
made.”  True,  but  the  community  can  never 
give  him  the  faculty  of  dreaming;  that  he  brings 
with  him  from  on  high. 

The  American  people  —  there  are,  I  am  told, 
a  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  them  —  are  of 
course  responsible  for  much  that  is  awry,  and, 
as  usual,  they  get  it  in  the  neck  from  essayists, 
foreigners,  and  minor  prophets.  It  is  we  who 
have  given  the  world  movies  and  chewing  gum, 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  ice-cream  soda, 
billboards  like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  lies  as 
vivid  as  the  flames  of  Hell.  There  is  much 
about  us  that  is  wicked  and  more  that  is  vulgar 
and  crude;  but  wickedness  and  even  vulgarity 
do  not  necessarily  suffocate  poetry.  Milton  was 
surrounded  by  much  that  was  wicked  and  much 
more  that  was  vulgar  and  crude,  and  he  called 
the  Younger  Generation  the  “Sons  of  Belial, 
flown  with  insolence  and  wine,”  yet  he  contrived 
to  write  poetry.  But  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise 
Regained  were  not,  in  any  very  intelligible  sense, 
the  offspring  of  the  community.  Let  the  com¬ 
munity  by  all  means  be  scolded  and  let  the 
Younger  Generation  be  called  names;  but  do  not 
hold  them  responsible  for  our  lack  of  a  Homer 
or  a  Dante.  Some  gifts  are  withheld  by  the  gods. 
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Whence  comes  this  notion  that  the  community 
is  “responsible”  to  the  artist?  Do  we  really 
believe  anything  of  the  sort?  I  apprehend  it  to 
be  a  specimen  of  that  scientific  patter  about  the 
“evolution”  of  literature,  and  poetry  as  “reflect¬ 
ing  its  environment,”  which  has  been  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  of  modern  criticism  and 
scholarship.  It  is  only  partially  and  superficially 
true;  the  rest  of  it  is  science  misapplied.  Are 
poems  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  development 
as  sea  urchins?  Who  can  establish  a  genuine 
parallel  between  literary  and  biological  evolu¬ 
tion?  To  talk  of  the  “evolution”  of  literary 
types  is  to  use  a  metaphor,  not  to  trace  the 
operation  of  a  law.  Who  shall  convince  a  scien¬ 
tist  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  literary  school  — 
say  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  —  bears  any  true 
resemblance  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  species  — 
say  of  the  Ichthyosauridse?  Scientists  have  long 
protested  against  the  careless  use  of  the  word 
“evolution”  and  the  adoption,  by  the  unin¬ 
formed,  of  scientific  terms  caught  up  from  popu¬ 
lar  handbooks  of  science.  Taine’s  doctrine  of 
the  artist  as  the  exponent  of  the  milieu  in  which 
he  originated  and  Brunetiere’s  theory  of  a  mouve- 
ment  litteraire  were  useful  in  their  day,  and  what 
is  sound  in  them  has  been  incorporated  into 
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modern  scholarship;  but  they  are  dangerous 
notions  in  the  minds  of  such  as  like  to  conceive 
of  literature  as  operating  under  natural  laws. 

It  is  perhaps  time  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  poet  is  a  divine  accident.  He  does  not  appear 
as  a  response  to  any  natural  conditions  which 
may  be  prepared  by  a  cultured  and  hopeful 
community.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  does  not 
even  come  in  answer  to  prayer,  though  there  are 
few  to  be  found  in  any  age,  perhaps,  who  pray 
over  poetry.  When  the  miracle  does  occur  and 
the  poet  comes,  he  certainly  does  not  adapt 
himself  to  his  environment.  He  is  usually  found 
to  be  an  Ishmael  all  his  days,  a  prophet  with  a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.  Even  when  he 
lives  among  us  and  shares  our  daily  life  and  our 
daily  bread,  there  is  a  strangeness  about  him  to 
remind  us  that  he  is  not  of  this  world.  He  is 
anything  but  an  exponent  of  the  community. 
As  well  might  we  speak  of  a  poet  as  the  square 
root  of  the  average  citizen. 

In  truth  it  is  possible  to  make  too  much  of 
the  “literary  movement,”  which  explains,  ade¬ 
quately  enough,  all  the  unimportant  features  of 
an  author’s  work,  looks  into  its  secondary  causes, 
and  investigates  its  relation  to  earlier  works. 
The  literary  movement  in  a  given  age  is  nothing 
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more  or  less  than  the  record  of  its  fashions,  and 
to  them  the  great  author  is  likely  to  manifest  a 
certain  indifference.  While  remaining,  even  to 
the  careless  observer,  a  product  of  his  age,  he 
stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  army  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  or  else  becomes  himself  the  head 
and  leader  of  the  new  modes,  which  the  lesser 
men  follow  obediently  and  from  afar.  A  group 
of  ardent  and  determined  minor  poets,  bravely 
chanting  their  Internationale  in  unison,  may 
serve  admirably  to  initiate  or  maintain  (for  a 
time)  a  literary  movement,  but  all  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  propaganda  in  the  world  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  poet.  As  Carlyle  remarked  long 
since,  an  age  may  call  loudly  enough  for  its 
heroic  leader,  and  make  all  sorts  of  preparation 
for  him,  but  yet  not  find  him  when  they  call. 
“All  this  I  liken  to  dry  dead  fuel,  waiting  for  the 
lightning  out  of  heaven  that  shall  kindle  it.  .  .  . 
The  dry  mouldering  sticks  are  thought  to  have 
called  [the  great  man]  forth.  They  did  want  him 
greatly,  but  as  to  calling  him  forth  —  !  —  ” 

A  great  poet  may  show  a  complete  indifference 
to  the  literary  fashions  or  may  assume  and  use 
them  for  his  own  purposes.  Chaucer  and  Shake¬ 
speare  made  such  use  of  the  conventions  of  their 
day  that  they  became  in  effect  new  things. 
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Milton  touched  the  masque  only  to  show  its 
usefulness  as  a  vehicle  for  high  seriousness  and 
profound  philosophies  of  which  nobody  had  ever 
dreamed  it  to  be  susceptible.  A  new  function  of 
the  sonnet  was,  as  Wordsworth  told  us,  revealed 
by  Milton :  — 

In  his  hand 

The  Thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains  —  alas,  too  few! 

When  he  came  to  the  composition  of  Paradise 
Lost ,  Milton  proved  himself  a  reactionary,  for 
he  returned  to  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world 
for  his  inspiration,  nor  did  he  again  abandon  it. 
There  are  no  earlier  English  epics  which  “ac¬ 
count”  for  his. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  literary  types  and  fashions 
are  the  material  upon  which  the  poet  works,  not 
the  controlling  influence  upon  him.  They  are 
ever  awaiting  his  creative  word  {fiat  lux)  or 
his  revivifying  touch  which  summons  them  into 
new  life.  Literary  types,  as  the  record  shows, 
are  more  often  than  not  in  a  languishing  state; 
but  it  is  the  office  of  the  poet  to  revive  them. 
Could  there  be  a  more  significant  record  than 
that  of  the  sonnet,  which  originally  came  into 
existence  as  a  response  to  the  various  yet  recur¬ 
rent  moods  of  the  love  poet,  a  function  it  fulfilled 
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admirably  throughout  the  Elizabethan  era,  until, 
as  Wordsworth  noticed,  Milton  made  it  a  new 
thing.  Thereafter,  except  for  a  few  negligible 
appearances  (of  interest  chiefly  to  the  scholar), 
the  sonnet  lay  dormant  till  Bowles,  Wordsworth, 
and  the  romantics  rediscovered  it.  In  the  hands 
of  Wordsworth  it  became  again  the  organ  of 
austere  emotion  and  elevated  mood.  Nobler 
patriotic  poetry  does  not  exist  than  the  soul- 
animating  strains  which  Wordsworth  blew  upon 
this  little  instrument.  He  employed  it  for  many 
other  purposes  (alas,  too  many!),  description  of 
nature  and  ecclesiastical  sentiment  among  them. 
In  the  mid-Victorian  age,  however,  the  sonnet 
reverted  (so  to  speak)  to  type  and  was  found 
once  more  specially  adapted  to  the  expression, 
in  sequence,  of  the  manifold  emotions  of  the  love 
of  man  and  woman.  A  number  of  distinguished 
sonnet  sequences  bespoke  its  intense  popularity 
among  the  poets,  Rossetti’s  “House  of  Life,” 
Christina  Rossetti’s  “Monna  Innominata,”  Mrs. 
Browning’s  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese ,  Mere¬ 
dith’s  Modern  Love  (which  audaciously  employs 
a  sixteen-line  sonnet  of  four  quatrains),  and 
Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt’s  presentation  of  some  of 
the  less  regulated  emotions  in  The  Love  Sonnets 
of  Proteus ,  not  to  speak  of  lesser  sequences  or 
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of  the  many  poets  who,  loving  the  type,  did  not 
happen  to  link  their  sonnets  into  a  sequence. 
And  now,  in  our  own  day  and  our  own  country, 
the  sonnet  sequence  proves  to  be  susceptible  of 
yet  another  development.  Mr.  William  Ellery 
Leonard  (I  should  call  him  “Professor,”  if  I 
were  not  afraid  that  he  might  be  shot  by  Mr. 
Mencken),  has  used  the  sonnet  sequence  as  a 
form  of  narrative  verse.  He  has  not  only  carried 
over  the  sense  from  sonnet  to  sonnet,  but  the 
sentence  too;  and  this  without  departing  from 
the  formal  construction  which  has  been  the  con¬ 
vention  throughout  the  history  of  the  type.  Of 
the  passion  and  power  of  Mr.  Leonard’s  poem, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  as  novel  and  as  forceful  as  the  type 
which  he  employs  for  its  external  form. 

As  a  literary  type  far  less  responsive  to  the 
ordinary  needs  of  the  poet,  a  type  which  is 
perennially  perishing  yet  perennially  fascinating 
to  the  creative  artist,  is  the  verse  drama,  and  it 
has,  more  than  once,  by  the  so  potent  art  of 
poets,  come  back  into  momentary  life.  Yet  the 
miracle  can,  it  would  appear,  be  wrought  but 
seldom,  even  by  the  great.  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Browning, 
and  most  of  the  minor  poets  attempted  it  with 
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varying  degrees  of  failure.  Swinburne  never 
recovered  from  his  youthful  success  with  Ata- 
lanta  in  Calydon ,  and  in  drama  after  drama 
vainly  attempted  to  renew  it.  Many  will  recall 
the  pathetic  beauty  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s 
verse  dramas  a  generation  ago.  But  their  day 
was  brief,  and  now  oblivion  seems  to  be  shutting 
down  over  them. 

But  there  is  one  verse  drama  which  shows 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  survive.  Oblivion 
shrinks  back  (perhaps  in  sheer  astonishment) 
from  Mr.  Hardy’s  Dynasts.  Upon  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  year  1904,  it  was  greeted  with 
shrieks  of  amazement  by  professional  reviewers 
and  with  silent  disapproval  by  the  author’s 
friends.  Why,  oh  why,  would  Mr.  Hardy  go 
after  strange  gods?  Why  could  he  not  let  the 
poetic  drama  alone  in  its  grave?  Were  there  to 
be  no  more  Wessex  novels  ?  Was  this  some  subtle 
punishment  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  administering 
to  the  public  for  its  cruelty  to  Jude  the  Obscure  ? 
Even  Max  Beerbohm,  who  reviewed  it  with  all 
possible  consideration,  was  constrained  to  admit 
that  he  did  not  know  why  Mr.  Hardy  wanted 
to  write  it.  The  thing  grew.  Presently  readers 
realized  that  there  were  three  volumes  of  it. 
It  became,  as  the  title-page  fearlessly  avers,  a 
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drama  in  three  parts,  nineteen  acts,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  scenes,  the  time  covered  by 
the  action  being  about  ten  years.  It  became 
clear  that  the  animus  that  prospective  readers 
of  The  Dynasts  experienced  was  caused  by  their 
preconceptions  regarding  the  drama  as  a  type. 
But  here  was  a  new  kind  of  drama.  Mr.  Hardy 
had  chosen  to  use  the  verse  drama  for  an  epic 
purpose,  and  had  himself  called  the  result  an 
“epic  drama.”  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
plays  of  the  type  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  Merope, 
Ion,  and  the  rest.  If  it  be  destined  to  live,  it 
must  be  not  as  a  closet  drama  but  as  a  spectacle 
(the  word  is  Hardy’s)  of  epic  proportions  and 
significance,  with  heroic  personages,  vast  issues, 
“clash  of  peoples,”  supernatural  agencies,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  scenes  of  Olympian  detach¬ 
ment. 

None  of  the  merely  imitative  closet  dramas  of 
English  literature  has  ever  had  an  aim  like 
that.  Even  Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound  seems 
slight  compared  with  it,  though  Shelley  has  an 
intensity  of  song  that  we  miss  in  Hardy.  Mr. 
Lowes  has  this  to  say:  — 

I  suspect  that  there  has  never  been  in  English  letters, 
at  least  since  Shakespeare,  a  genius  moreNssentially  pic¬ 
torial  than  Thomas  Hardy’s,  and  in  The  Dynasts  it  is  at 
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the  culmination  of  its  power.  All  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  courts  and  chancellories,  all  the  glory  and 
(depicted  with  unsparing  realism)  all  the  gruesome  spec¬ 
tacles  of  war,  all  the  little  human  lives  in  hamlets  and  on 
highways  drawn  without  their  will  into  the  vortex  —  all 
these  pass  before  us  in  vivid,  incredible  profusion.  .  .  . 
As  the  shifting  spectacle  unrolls,  we  are  rapt  to  vast  aerial 
distances,  to  look  down  on  earth  from  “architraves  of 
sunbeam-smitten  cloud”  with  the  eyes  of  passionless  or 
pitying  or  sardonic  Phantoms,  whose  vision  is  cosmic,  not 
terrestrial.  And  not  even  Swift  himself  has  more  remorse¬ 
lessly  depicted  human  littleness. 

And  now,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  there  was 
in  the  literary  movement  of  1904,  or  the  Zeit¬ 
geist  (of  which  it  loved  to  speak)  to  account  for 
such  a  thing  as  that?  Resemblances  to  earlier 
works  of  Mr.  Hardy  may  be  pointed  out,  notably 
to  The  Trumpet  Major  and  Two  on  a  Tower. 
The  epic  holds,  to  be  sure,  its  place,  in  the  long 
story  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  artistic  growth,  but,  so  far 
as  the  trend  of  contemporary  literature  and  the 
“ milieu  in  which  it  originated”  are  concerned, 
it  stands  out  against  them  in  solitary  grandeur. 

The  best  practice  of  our  own  day  is  similarly 
independent.  If  a  poet  happens  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  literary  mould  that  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it.  The  fact 
that  the  satiric  romance,  such  as  Beppo  and 
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Don  Juan,  had  lain  dormant  for  a  century  did 
not  deter  Mr.  Leonard  Bacon  from  reviving  it. 
Arthurian  romance,  beloved  of  Tennyson  and 
Swinburne,  has  suddenly  flowered  anew  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Masefield,  and  Mr. 
Robinson.  No  literary  type  can  be  considered 
dead  so  long  as  there  is  a  poet  living  who  is 
disposed  to  employ  it. 

Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  poet  from 
writing  in  a  style  thirty  or  even  a  hundred  years 
old,  provided  only  that  he  has  the  master’s  hand 
to  manipulate  it.  There  could  be  no  more  re¬ 
markable  evidence  of  this  than  the  classical 
style  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman,  probably  the  most 
esteemed  poet  in  England.  When,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1922,  his  Last  Poems  issued  from  the 
press,  it  was  clear  that  the  author,  who  had 
printed  nothing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  except 
reviews  and  learned  articles,  had,  nevertheless, 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  Apparently  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant  stream  of  publi¬ 
cation  in  order  to  retain  the  ear  of  the  reader  of 
poetry. 

Like  that  other  Cambridge  poet,  Thomas 
Gray,  Professor  Housman  is  a  recluse,  popu¬ 
lar,  but  disdaining  popularity,  savage,  a  little 
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melancholy,  excessively  manly,  and  fastidious  to 
a  fault  —  a  common  academic  type.  What  he 
consents  to  publish  is,  in  its  way,  perfect;  and 
the  entire  corpus  of  his  poetry  may  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  His  early 
verses  betray  no  ’prentice  hand,  and  his  latest 
show  no  sign  of  decay.  His  lyrics  are  only 
classical  in  the  best  sense,  for  they  contain  few 
direct  references  to  Latin  and  Greek  poetry. 
They  are  all  in  one  easily  recognizable  style,  but, 
according  to  the  best  classical  tradition,  are 
reticent  and  often  impersonal.  In  a  day  when 
the  ostentatious  parading  of  one’s  ego  has  been 
regarded  as  the  indispensable  mark  of  poetic 
birth,  Mr.  Housman  has  set  up  a  quiet  standard 
of  restraint  and  obedience.  The  modern  world, 
weary  of  noise  and  lawlessness  and  eager  to  wel¬ 
come  poetry  once  more,  read  Last  Poems  with 
avidity,  and  the  Literary  Movement  was  for  the 
moment  forgotten. 

Last  Poems  proved  to  be  of  the  same  general 
stripe  as  A  Shropshire  Lad.  Thirty  years  have 
seldom  passed  over  an  author’s  head  with  so 
little  alteration  of  style  or  change  of  poetic 
intention.  Apart  from  the  poems  inspired  by 
the  Great  War,  there  is  hardly  a  new  subject. 
There  is  the  same  tone  of  aloofness;  no  special 
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indebtedness  to  Shropshire,  none  to  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century.  Even  the  war  poems  might  refer 
to  battles  of  the  seventeenth  century;  for  of  all 
that  was  peculiar  to  our  own  —  airplanes,  tanks, 
poison  gas,  and  the  like  —  there  is  no  mention. 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  with  both  of  which 
Mr.  Housman  has  been  intimate,  leave  no  visible 
impress  upon  his  poetry.  Woman’s  existence  in 
the  world  is  scantly  noticed.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Housman  has  jumped  off  his  own  shadow,  es¬ 
caped  from  the  restrictions  of  his  literary  envi¬ 
ronment,  triumphing  over  the  “movement,” 
with  all  its  novelties  and  license,  by  writing  as 
though  he  were  unaware  of  its  existence. 

But  there  is  a  positive  misfortune  resulting 
from  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  a  literary 
fashion.  When  the  Literary  Movement  is  in  full 
flow  it  sweeps  into  a  position  of  eminence  men 
of  lesser  ability,  whose  fidelity  in  meeting  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  public  causes  them 
to  be  acclaimed  as  men  of  the  first  degree  of 
attainment.  At  this  moment  the  critic  makes 
himself  unpopular  by  specifying  defects  and 
counseling  moderation.  When  the  literary  doc¬ 
trine  changes,  and  its  fashions  fall  before  those 
of  a  newer  generation,  the  unfortunate  favorite 
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of  an  earlier  epoch  is  consigned  to  outer  darkness 
with  that  scorn  and  neglect  which  are  always 
felt  for  the  passe.  At  that  moment  the  critic 
must  risk  incurring  the  contempt  of  his  public 
by  revealing  the  true,  if  forgotten,  significance 
of  the  author,  and  counseling  a  mild  respect  for 
our  immediate  forbears.  Thus  is  the  critical 
task  committed  by  the  Literary  Movement, 
quite  unawares,  to  the  scholar-critic,  the  man 
concerned  with  permanent  issues. 

A  vivid  case  in  point  is  the  fate  that  has 
overtaken  the  poets  of  New  England  who  once 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Concord  School.  If 
we  fall  into  the  contemporary  habit  of  denuncia¬ 
tion,  we  shall  refer,  like  Mr.  Brooks,  to  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “lullabies  crooning  to  sleep  the  insati¬ 
able  creative  appetites  of  the  soul,”  and  to 
Lowell’s  “weak-wing’d  song,”  exalting  “the 
deed.”  Whittier  we  shall  pass  without  mention, 
and  Hawthorne  with  a  contemptuous  reference 
to  Puritanism.  Such  a  method,  to  one  interested 
in  critical  justice,  is  as  preposterous  as  the  exag¬ 
gerated  estimates  of  half  a  century  ago.  Whole 
sections  of  the  work  of  these  men  must  of  course 
be  consigned  to  oblivion,  or,  at  best,  exist  in  the 
pale  affections  of  the  literary  antiquarian;  but 
it  is  the  true  function  of  criticism  to  remember 
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and  restore  to  esteem  that  fraction  of  their  work 
which  achieved  nobility  and  serves  permanent 
needs  of  the  human  heart.  This  process,  devas¬ 
tating  as  it  would  seem  to  their  contemporaries, 
is  but  one  more  example  of  that  winnowing 
which  inevitably  ensues  upon  the  disappearance 
of  any  school  of  authors.  It  is  even  now  at 
work  upon  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Swin¬ 
burne,  the  Rossettis,  and  their  contemporaries. 
But  to  assume,  with  the  literary  dictators  of  our 
own  day,  that  it  is  a  blast  which  will  sweep  them 
all  into  the  Pit,  is  to  be  guilty  of  as  great  an 
error  as  that  which  would  have  us  exalt  every¬ 
thing  of  our  own  which  may  be  conceived  as 
expressing  the  spirit  of  to-day. 
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IS  OUR  LITERATURE  AMERICAN? 
POETRY  AND  NATIONALISM 


“A  great  babble  is  kept  up  concerning  a  national  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  country  .  .  .  smilingly  dandles  the  rag- 
baby  upon  her  knee.” 

—  J.  R.  Lowell,  in  Graham's  Magazine,  February,  1845. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  there  has  been  in  this 
country  a  definite  attempt  to  produce  a  body  of 
literature  distinguished  by  its  freedom  from  any 
European  influence  and  its  reliance  upon  a  purely 
native  impulse.  This  movement  is  revealed  in 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr. 
Masters,  and  Mr.  Sandburg,  in  the  fictions  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Dreiser,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  a 
score  of  others,  and  in  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Mencken  and  Mr.  Untermeyer.  We  have  come 
to  feel  that  salvation  is  in  an  intense  American¬ 
ism,  a  response  to  the  “native  urge,”  not  to  say 
to  the  native  blare  and  the  native  scramble. 
Few  have  dared  to  disagree;  few  seem  to  have 
pondered  the  possibly  narrowing  effect  of  such 
a  theory.  Mrs.  Wharton,  to  be  sure,  has  spoken 
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out  clearly  regarding  the  theories  of  her  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  her  essay  on  “The  Great  American 
Novel”  1  she  says:  — 

First  of  all,  the  novelist’s  scene  must  be  laid  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  story  deal  exclusively  with  citizens 
of  those  States;  furthermore,  if  his  work  is  really  to  deserve 
the  epithet  “American,”  it  must  tell  of  persons  so  limited 
in  education  and  opportunity  that  they  live  cut  off  from 
all  the  varied  sources  of  culture  which  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  common  heritage  of  English-speaking  people. 
The  great  American  novel  must  always  be  about  Main 
Street,  geographically,  socially,  intellectually. 

Now  many  of  our  authors  who  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  this  theory  are  persons  of  rare  endow¬ 
ment,  who  have,  in  certain  instances,  produced 
work  which  seems  destined  to  survive;  but  may 
it  not  be  feared  that,  having  allied  themselves 
with  a  “movement,”  they  may  take  a  stand 
and  adopt  a  manner  consciously  illustrative  of 
this  theory?  They  are  commended  by  new  crit¬ 
ics  who  would  limit  our  attention  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  what  is  indisputably  our  own, 
so  that  it  may  not  unnaturally  be  asked  whether 
our  poets  and  novelists  will  now  be  disposed  to 
seek  those  varied  sources  of  culture  of  which 
Mrs.  Wharton  speaks.  If  they  are  to  satisfy 

1  Yale  Review,  July  1927. 
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their  sponsors  and  constitute  a  “school,”  they 
must  be  indigenous  first,  and  literary  after¬ 
wards. 

It  is  customary  among  the  radicals  to  cite  as 
a  dreadful  example  the  New  England  authors 
of  an  earlier  day  trained  according  to  the  older 
faith.  They  are  represented  as  accepting  the 
doctrine  that  American  literature  must  be  similar 
in  kind  to  that  of  Europe;  they  are  conceived  as 
having  bequeathed  to  American  literature  an  en¬ 
ervating  tendency  to  conservatism  and  imitation. 
A  generation  has  arisen  that  regards  its  American 
forefathers  (we  may  use  the  word  as  a  courtesy 
title)  not  as  rude,  but  as  pallid  and  aesthetic. 
Such  a  view  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
establish  if  the  critics  were  concerned  with  the 
facts  of  our  literary  history. 

Listen  to  an  appeal  for  undiluted  Ameri¬ 
canism:  — 

We  want  a  national  literature  commensurate  with  our 
mountains  and  rivers  —  commensurate  with  Niagara  and 
the  Alleghanies,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  .  .  .  We  want  a 
national  epic  that  shall  correspond  to  the  size  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  We  want  a  national  drama  in  which  scope 
enough  shall  be  given  to  our  gigantic  ideas  and  to  the 
unparalleled  activity  and  progress  of  our  people.  ...  In 
a  word  we  want  a  national  literature  altogether  shaggy 
and  unshorn  that  shall  shake  the  earth. 
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This  is  a  fair  expression,  I  take  it,  of  the 
ambition  of  the  new  indigenous  school.  Yet 
whose  words  are  these?  O  reader,  they  are  the 
words  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  they 
were  printed  in  1849  and  are  to  be  found  in  his 
(unfortunately  unreadable)  novel,  Kavanagh.  It 
would  appear  that  the  New  England  of  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  demand  for  an  untainted  nationalism.  The 
words  I  have  quoted  from  Longfellow  are  of 
course  assigned  to  a  fictitious  character,  a  Mr. 
Hathaway,  who  is  about  to  establish  a  magazine 
“to  raise  the  character  of  American  literature”; 
he  is  answered  by  Mr.  Churchill  who  opines 
that  nationality  is  a  good  thing  but  universality 
a  better.  “Mere  nationality  is  often  ridicu¬ 
lous.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  natural,  and  we  shall  be 
national  enough.” 

As  a  matter  of  plain  record  the  literature  of 
that  era  was  national  enough  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  being.  Who  would  desire  a  more 
national  body  of  work  than  is  represented  by 
the  titles,  Snow-Bound ,  The  Biglow  Papers ,  The 
Gold- Bug,  Evangeline ,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break¬ 
fast-Table,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Emer¬ 
son  on  “Self-Reliance,”  Walden,  The  Story  of 
Kennett  ?  —  a  list  that  might  be  indefinitely 
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extended.  But  no  fair-minded  reader  of  these 
authors  —  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  some 
of  their  modern  critics  have  ever  read  them  — 
needs  to  be  persuaded.  Whatever  he  may  think 
of  the  ultimate  literary  value  of  such  work,  he 
cannot  doubt  that  it  had  its  roots  honestly 
enough  in  its  native  soil. 

But  what  of  the  literary  bequest  of  these 
authors?  Did  they,  in  the  first  place,  leave 
behind  them  a  withering  desire  to  be  like  the 
authors  of  England?  And,  secondly,  did  they 
display  such  a  devotion  to  the  classics  as  forbade 
the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  their  own  age? 

Take  the  period  which  is  usually  deemed  to 
have  witnessed  the  lowest  ebb,  the  years  between 
1885  and  1905.  That  pleasant  era  was  marked 
by  the  activity  of  a  group  of  writers  devoted  to 
the  loving  record  of  their  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  practically  covered  the  nation,  so 
that  no  important  district  was  without  an  author 
to  represent  it.  Mark  Twain  produced  the 
Odyssey  of  the  Mississippi  in  1885.1  Bret  Harte, 
who  had  set  the  world  to  reading  stories  of 
California  in  the  seventies,  was  still  productive. 
The  beloved  James  Whitcomb  Riley  had  become 

1  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  Life  on  the  Mississippi 
had  appeared  in  1883. 
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the  laureate  of  Indiana.  George  Washington 
Cable  wrote  stories  of  the  old  Creole  days  in 
Louisiana,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  made  the 
folklore  of  the  Georgia  negro  known  wherever 
English  was  spoken.  The  life  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Carolina  mountains  was  recorded  with  sure 
touch  by  Miss  Murfree  (Charles  Egbert  Crad¬ 
dock),  as  was  the  waning  life  of  the  old  New 
England  village  by  Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Wil¬ 
kins.  Richard  Harding  Davis  wrote  of  the  life 
of  the  “dude”  in  New  York  of  the  eighties,  and 
of  the  soldier  of  fortune  who  gave  color  and 
romance  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Howells 
described  the  American  scene  from  within,  and 
James  from  without.  A  host  of  writers  — 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  Frank  Stockton,  H.  C.  Bunner, 
John  Hay,  Page,  Warner,  Robert  Grant,  Frank 
Norris,  Crane,  and,  for  that  matter,  Whitman 
himself  —  were  all  alive  at  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  as  indeed  were  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
this  paragraph.  And  the  feature  common  to 
the  work  of  all  was  an  insistent  Americanism. 

Far  from  denying  their  birthright,  these 
authors  generally  feared  that  they  made  too 
much  of  it.  They  knew  well  that  the  awful 
charge  of  provincialism  had  been  brought  against 
them  all.  (It  will  again  be  used  to  sweep  a  later 
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generation  from  the  literary  stage.)  Critics, 
American  as  well  as  British,  were  wont  to  ask, 
with  wearisome  iteration,  whether  no  author  was 
to  arise  capable  of  focusing  American  life  in  one 
luminous  work  of  art,  or  whether  “sectionalism” 
was  to  remain  the  hall-mark  of  our  literature. 
This  fear  of  sectionalism  was  expressed  by  so 
early  a  writer  as  William  Gilmore  Simms,  who 
died  in  1870.  In  the  closing  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  demand  for  the  “great  Ameri¬ 
can  novel”  was  stressed  as  a  national  necessity. 
Doubts  were  freely  expressed.  The  conglomer¬ 
ate  which  was  American  society  had  first  to  be 
fused  into  a  united  nation  before  an  adequate 
picture  of  it  as  a  whole  could  reasonably  be 
expected;  so  that  discussion  of  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  novel  or  the  typical  American  poem  fre¬ 
quently  merged  into  meditation  on  the  Melting 
Pot,  in  which  witch  s  cauldron  it  was  customary 
to  express  an  abiding  faith. 

As  the  literature  of  these  two  decades  was, 
for  all  this  sectionalism,  consistently  native,  so 
it  was  expressive,  too,  of  the  spirit  of  its  age, 
and  increasingly  so  as  the  century  drew  to  a 
close.  That  fin  de  siecle  had  little  of  the  com¬ 
placency  often  attributed  to  it  by  young  critics. 
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The  world,  and  no  less  the  American  than  the 
British  world,  —  for  we  must  not  forget  the 
contemporary  literature  of  England  as  reflecting 
a  similar  “spirit  of  the  age,”  —  knew  that,  in 
spite  of  all  its  affluence,  much  had  been  taken 
from  it.  The  religion  of  an  earlier  epoch  was  to 
be  a  universal  possession  of  the  people  no  longer. 
Luxury  was  recognized  as  a  hideous  menace 
which  might  one  day  number  the  modern  nations 
with  Babylon.  In  1897  Mr.  Kipling,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  Victorian  jubilee,  published  the 
“Recessional,”  which  became  famous  in  a  day, 
and  was  accepted  as  breathing  the  sincerest 
emotions  of  the  hour.  The  poem  was  totally 
and  conspicuously  devoid  of  any  festive  note. 
It  was  a  prayer  for  humility. 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Many  to-day  think  of  Mr.  Kipling  as  what  used 
to  be  called  a  “jingo,”  a  bloodthirsty  Briton, 
an  apostle  of  Empire;  but  it  was  he  who  wrote:  - 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away  — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire  — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 
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And  the  nations  were  spared  for  one  more 
period  —  to  be  precise,  for  a  space  of  seventeen 
years. 

If  it  be  objected  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  no  Ameri¬ 
can,  we  may  retort  that  the  very  popularity  of 
the  “Recessional”  in  this  land  showed  how  truly 
he  had  expressed  our  finer  aspiration.  But  there 
is  no  lack  of  strictly  native  warning  to  the  same 
effect.  Perhaps  no  philosopher  of  modern  times 
had  a  more  loving  attention  than  was  given  to 
William  James.  In  a  book  designed  to  serve  the 
intellectual  demands  of  persons  struggling  back¬ 
wards  to  religion,  Mr.  James  summed  up  the 
prevalent  dread  of  wealth  in  words  that  have 
been  often  quoted:  — 

We  have  lost  the  power  even  of  imagining  what  the 
ancient  idealization  of  poverty  could  have  meant:  the 
liberation  from  material  attachments,  the  unbribed  soul, 
the  manlier  indifference,  the  paying  our  way  by  what  we 
do  and  not  by  what  we  have,  the  right  to  fling  away  our 
life  at  any  moment  —  irresponsibly  —  the  more  athletic 
trim,  in  short,  the  moral  fighting  shape.  ...  I  recom¬ 
mend  this  matter  to  your  serious  pondering,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  prevalent  fear  of  poverty  among  the  educated 
classes  is  the  worst  moral  disease  from  which  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  suffers. 

These  words  from  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience ,  though  published  in  1902,  had  been 
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written  some  years  before.  They  reflect  the  aspi¬ 
ration  of  thinking  people  for  a  more  austere  way 
of  life,  and  are,  in  truth,  Mr.  James’s  eloquent 
attempt  to  claim  for  the  moral  sphere  that  ideal 
of  fitness  that  had  found  full  expression  in  the 
physical  realm.  “The  more  athletic  trim,”  the 
“fighting  shape”  —  such  phrases  rang  true 
enough  in  1900.  That  closing  decade  had  given 
America  not  only  its  “big  athletics”  but  also 
the  soldiers  that  had  met  the  Spanish  War  with 
a  peculiar  gayety,  singing,  “There  ’ll  be  a  hot 
time  in  the  old  town  to-night,”  as,  remembering 
the  Maine,  they  assumed  their  blue  uniforms 
and  sailed  for  Cuba.  American  youth,  it  had 
more  than  once  been  said,  had  grown  soft;  they 
were  “gilded  youth,”  —  “mollycoddles”  was 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  word,  —  and  now,  in  1898,  that 
younger  generation,  clean-shaven,  square-jawed, 
with  clear  head  and  steady  eyes,  answered  the 
charge.  They  demonstrated  clearly  enough  that 
ability  to  dance  a  cotillion  with  a  certain  grace 
did  not  prevent  their  making  the  dreadful  dash 
up  San  Juan  Hill. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  expressions  of  this 
spirit  was  in  American  fiction.  It  was  in  1895 
that  Stephen  Crane  published  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage ,  a  novel  ostensibly  dealing  with  the 
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Civil  War,  but  reading  to-day  like  a  revelation  of 
that  spirit  which  was  presently  to  wage  the  Span¬ 
ish  War.  The  hero  of  the  book,  after  passing 
through  the  furnace  of  battle,  is  described  thus : — 

He  felt  a  quiet  manhood,  nonassertive  but  of  sturdy  and 
strong  blood.  He  knew  that  he  would  no  more  quail 
before  his  guides  wherever  they  should  point.  He  had 
been  to  touch  the  great  death,  and  found  that,  after  all, 
it  was  but  the  great  death.  He  was  a  man. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  as  he  trudged  from  the  place  of 
blood  and  wrath  his  soul  changed.  He  came  from  hot 
plowshares  to  prospects  of  clover  tranquilly,  and  it  was 
as  if  the  hot  plowshares  were  not.  Scars  faded  as  flowers. 

Such  was  the  redemptive  power  in  which  the 
fin  de  siecle  put  its  faith. 

Another  novel  that  preluded  the  war,  yet  very 
accurately  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  young  men 
who  were  to  fight  it,  was  Davis’s  Soldiers  of 
Fortune  (1897).  It  cannot  be  read  to-day  with¬ 
out  a  smile,  but  with  one’s  humor  there  mingles 
a  little  wistfulness.  The  self-sufficiency  of  it! 
The  confidence  in  things  which  a  later  generation 
found  to  be  but  a  broken  reed!  Of  MacWilliams 
Mr.  Davis  wrote:  — 

He  had  crowded  into  his  young  life  experiences  that 
would  have  shattered  the  nerves  of  any  other  man  with  a 
more  sensitive  conscience  and  a  less  happy  sense  of  humor; 
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but  these  same  experiences  had  only  served  to  make  him 
shrewd  and  self-confident  when  the  occasion  or  difficulty 
came. 

In  those  words  we  read  the  credo  of  the  Manly 
School.  With  ethical  grandeur  the  generation 
was  less  concerned  than  Professor  James  would 
have  desired,  but  its  manliness,  its  cheerfulness, 
its  optimism,  its  forward-looking  habit  of  mind 
were  not  without  a  value,  as  we  of  a  later  gen¬ 
eration  who  must  do  without  such  emotions 
know  to  our  pain. 

In  England  this  same  spirit  was  astir.  Mr. 
Kipling’s  “Brushwood  Boy”  (1897)  is  not  only 
a  soldier  but  a  symbol,  the  incarnation  of  his 
decade.  He  is  English,  of  course,  but  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  had  already  paid  his  respects  to  American 
youth  in  Captains  Courageous  (1896),  a  story 
which  told  of  an  American  mollycoddle  made 
perfect  through  the  physical  hardships  of  a 
Gloucester  fishing  smack.  When,  at  the  close 
of  the  tale,  Mr.  Cheyne,  the  millionaire  from 
California,  discovers  his  long-lost  son,  great  is 
his  astonishment  at  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  him  by  the  gospel  of  hardness :  — 

The  father,  well  used  to  judging  men,  looked  at  him 
keenly.  He  did  not  know  what  enduring  harm  the  boy 
might  have  taken.  Indeed,  he  caught  himself  thinking 
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that  he  knew  very  little  whatever  of  his  son;  but  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  remembered  an  unsatisfied,  dough-faced  youth 
who  took  delight  in  “calling  down  the  old  man”  and 
reducing  his  mother  to  tears  —  such  a  person  as  adds  to 
the  gaiety  of  public  rooms  and  hotel  piazzas,  where  the 
ingenuous  young  of  the  wealthy  play  with  or  revile  the  bell¬ 
boys.  But  this  well  set-up  fisher-youth  did  not  wriggle, 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  steady,  clear,  and  unflinching, 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  distinctly,  even  startlingly,  respectful. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was,  naturally  enough,  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Captains  Courageous ,  as  of  that  earlier 
pattern  of  manliness,  Tom  Brown.  He  praised 
Kipling’s  story  as  setting  forth  “in  the  liveliest 
way  just  what  a  boy  should  be  and  do.”  He 
detested  the  fagging  and  bullying  of  Stalky  and 
Co.,  as  he  did  the  tolerant  account  of  the  same 
practice  in  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.  His  own 
ideal  of  boyhood  is  given,  in  terms  simple  and 
vigorous,  in  an  essay  on  the  “American  Boy” 
printed  in  St.  Nicholas  for  May  1900. 

The  best  boys  I  know  —  the  best  men  I  know  —  are 
good  at  their  studies  or  their  business,  fearless  and  stal¬ 
wart,  hated  and  feared  by  all  that  is  wicked  and  depraved, 
incapable  of  submitting  to  wrong-doing,  and  equally  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  aught  but  tender  to  the  weak  and  helpless. 
A  healthy-minded  boy  should  feel  hearty  contempt  for  the 
coward,  and  even  more  hearty  indignation  for  the  boy 
who  bullies  girls  or  small  boys,  or  tortures  animals.  One 
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prime  reason  for  abhorring  cowards  is  because  every  good 
boy  should  have  it  in  him  to  thrash  the  objectionable  boy 
as  the  need  arises. 

Of  course  all  this  is  finely  adapted  to  the 
breeding  of  that  kind  of  boy  who  is  the  delight  of 
headmasters  in  high-powered  secondary  schools; 
it  makes  for  efficiency  and  a  certain  corn-fed 
sleekness.  But  the  ideal  would  never  produce 
a  Saint  Francis  or  a  Shelley. 

This  conception  of  fitness,  equipment  for  the 
ever-growing  task  of  civilization,  was  no  less 
characteristic  of  England  than  of  America.  It 
appears,  perhaps  a  little  insistently,  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  true  characteristics  of  the  Briton 
by  William  Ernest  Henley,  forming  the  subject 
matter  of  “A  Health  unto  her  Majesty,”  a  poem 
produced  during  the  Boer  War  and  included  in 
the  volume,  For  England’s  Sake:  — 

All  the  high  virtues  of  the  breed, 

All  the  high  qualities  of  the  blood, 

Energy,  patience,  hardihood, 

Strength  in  purpose,  pride  in  strife, 

Disdain  of  death  and  trust  in  life, 

Heart  to  dare,  and  resolve  to  do, 

Here ’s  to  our  England  —  you,  Ma’am,  you. 

There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  conceive 
of  the  nineteenth  century  at  its  close  as  bloated 
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(and  shall  we  say  mauve,)  with  self-esteem;  but 
it  did  conceive  of  itself  as  passing  on  to  posterity 
the  trained  hand  and  the  clear  head,  fit  to  cope 
with  the  complexities  of  a  modern  world.  It 
was  the  bequest  of  that  closing  century  to  the 
new.  There  is  a  deep  significance  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Strenuous  Life  in  1900, 
the  closing  year  of  the  old  century,  which  set 
the  capstone,  as  it  were,  on  the  solid  structure, 
steel-ribbed,  reenforced,  that  was  the  typical 
building  of  that  decade. 

The  spirit  which  expressed  itself  in  Crane,  in 
Davis,  in  Roosevelt  and  a  score  of  others,  was 
not  without  expression  in  American  verse.  The 
poetry  of  William  Vaughn  Moody,  though 
strangely  neglected  to-day,  is  no  less  character¬ 
istic  of  the  period  than  is  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage.  His  fine  lyric,  “An  Ode  in  Time  of 
Hesitation,”  has  found  its  way  into  all  the 
anthologies  and  proved  to  be  his  most  generally 
acknowledged  contribution  to  American  letters. 
And  who  that  reads  its  final  stanza  can  fail  to 
conjure  up,  if  he  cannot  actually  recall,  the 
atmosphere  out  of  which  it  came?  How  com¬ 
pletely  American  and  how  completely  of  its 
time! 
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Ah  no! 

We  have  not  fallen  so. 

We  are  our  fathers’  sons:  let  those  who  lead  us  know! 

’T  was  only  yesterday  sick  Cuba’s  cry 

Came  up  the  tropic  wind,  “Now  help  us,  for  we  die!” 

Then  Alabama  heard, 

And  rising  pale,  to  Maine  and  Idaho 
Shouted  a  burning  word. 

Proud  state  with  proud  impassioned  state  conferred, 
And  at  the  lifting  of  a  hand  sprang  forth, 

East,  west,  and  south,  and  north, 

Beautiful  armies.  Oh,  by  the  sweet  blood  and  young 
Shed  on  the  awful  hill  slope  at  San  Juan, 

By  the  unforgotten  names  of  eager  boys 

Who  might  have  tasted  girls’  love  and  been  stung 

With  the  old  mystic  joys 

And  starry  griefs,  now  the  spring  nights  come  on, 

But  that  the  heart  of  youth  is  generous  — 

We  charge  you,  ye  who  lead  us, 

Breathe  on  their  chivalry  no  hint  of  stain! 

Turn  not  their  new-world  victories  to  gain! 

Moody’s  fine  lyric  focused  the  passions  of  its 
time,  which,  as  having  almost  entirely  perished 
from  among  us,  it  is  interesting  (if  a  little  dis¬ 
heartening)  to  enumerate.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  sense  of  sympathy  with  and  continuity  with 
an  earlier  generation  and  an  absence  of  any 
tendency  to  revile  or  belittle  it;  there  is  an  in¬ 
dwelling  faith  in  our  country  —  indeed,  in  the 
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democracy  of  the  whole  Western  world;  there 
is  a  firm  belief  in  a  righteousness  that  must 
conquer  in  the  end;  and  finally  there  is  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  splendor  of  youth,  not  for  its  superb 
strength  alone,  but  for  its  instinctive  chivalry, 
which  impels  it  as  inevitably  as  the  heart  sends 
blood  through  the  arteries. 

Even  after  the  Spanish  War  was  over  and  the 
island  people  had  been  annexed,  it  was  still  no 
disillusioned  world.  Its  perilous  victory,  its 
unsolved  problems,  were  at  worst  a  goad  to 
intenser  effort.  Let  the  spirit  of  man  be  put  to 
a  test  not  unworthy  of  it,  however  agonizing. 
And  to  typify  that  spirit  arose  the  search  of 
Prometheus  in  Mr.  Moody’s  verse  drama,  The 
Fire-Bringer.  Though  this  deals  in  a  Greek 
manner  with  an  ancient  Greek  theme,  it  yet 
voices  the  spirit  of  the  first  decade  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  In  embodying  the  spirit  of  his  world, 
Mr.  Moody,  who  dwelt  in  Chicago,  felt,  it  would 
seem,  no  imperious  desire  to  lay  his  scene  in 
Dearborn  Street,  or  along  the  Lake  Front,  or 
near  the  stockyards,  though  he  was  more  inti¬ 
mate  with  these  places  than  with  the  Vale  of 
Tempe.  Or  shall  we  say  that,  in  his  imaginative 
interpretation  of  that  legendary  world  of  demi¬ 
god  and  stone  man  that  followed  the  Great 
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Flood,  he  inevitably  infused  the  spirit  of  Amer¬ 
ica  —  of  Chicago,  if  you  will  —  as  it  was  in  the 
earliest  years  of  this  century?  Works  of  the 
imagination,  dealing  with  far-off  men  and  other 
times,  may  nevertheless  express  the  spirit  of 
their  own  age.  It  would  be  a  mere  commonplace 
to  announce  that  Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes 
reveals  not  so  much  the  temper  of  the  wars 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines  as  the 
temper  of  the  seventeenth-century  Puritans  in 
England.  And  so  it  is  with  the  best  scenes  of 
The  Fire-Bringer.  They  were  American. 

The  songs  of  Pandora  are,  I  suppose,  by  gen¬ 
eral  consent,  regarded  as  the  finest  things  in 
Moody’s  poem.  The  first  is  the  lyric  of  the 
strenuous  life,  which  declines  to  know  defeat, 
and  out  of  weakness  is  made  strong. 

Of  wounds  and  sore  defeat 
I  made  my  battle-stay; 

Winged  sandals  for  my  feet 
I  wove  of  my  delay; 

Of  weariness  and  fear, 

I  made  my  shouting  spear; 

Of  loss  and  doubt  and  dread, 

And  swift  oncoming  doom 
I  made  a  helmet  for  my  head 
And  a  floating  plume. 

From  the  shutting  mist  of  death, 
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From  the  failure  of  the  breath, 

I  made  a  battle-horn  to  blow 
Across  the  vales  of  overthrow. 

O  hearken,  love,  the  battle-horn! 

The  triumph  clear,  the  silver  scorn! 

O  hearken  where  the  echoes  bring, 

Down  the  grey  disastrous  morn, 

Laughter  and  rallying! 

This  is  as  different  as  may  be  from  the  war 
poetry  of  a  later  generation;  but  a  glance  is 
sufficient  to  reveal  that  its  spirit  is  of  its  own 
age.  What  though  Moody’s  terms  are  derived 
from  ancient  Greek  mythology?  The  story  of 
The  Fire-Bringer  came  to  him  from  Apollodorus, 
and  more  immediately  from  Trumbull  Stickney. 
In  a  sense  the  whole  poem  is  antique,  or,  worse 
than  that,  an  imitation  of  the  antique,  like 
Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound  or  Swinburne’s 
Atalanta.  There  is  nothing  American  about  the 
opening  scene,  which  recalls  the  opening  of 
Keats’s  Hyperion:  — 

Darkness  covers  the  scene.  Faintly  discernible  a  moun¬ 
tain  slope,  backed  by  low  cliffs,  and  beyond  these  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  mountain.  In  the  cliffs  a  small 
cave,  and  before  the  mouth  of  the  cave  a  rude  altar  of 
earth.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  are  seated  against  the 
cliff;  dEolos  lies  on  his  face  at  their  feet. 
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Nor  does  the  scene  at  any  moment  become 
more  actual;  yet  the  whole  piece  is  infused  with 
a  spirit  familiar  to  everyone  who  can  recall  the 
world  of  1905.  Somehow,  in  spite  of  all  the 
new  problems  confronting  it,  that  age  believed 
that,  through  the  tumult  and  mechanism  of 
modern  life,  the  vital  thing  endured.  Their  face 
was  set  towards  the  future,  and,  though  talking 
overmuch  of  progress,  there  was  a  genuine  and 
widely  diffused  conviction  that  the  treasure 
house  of  civilization  was  impregnable,  that  there 
was  a  gain  from  the  passing  years,  and  a  slowly 
dawning  day.  For  this  they  idealized  labor. 
In  the  “day’s  work”  —  a  favorite  phrase  of  that 
hour  —  each  man  might  contribute  to  the  on¬ 
ward  movement  of  mankind.  And  this  faith 
is  expressed  with  lyric  intensity  in  the  songs  of 
the  Stone  Folk  and  the  answer  of  Pandora:  — 

The  Stone  Men  and  Earth  Women 
We  have  heard  the  valleys  groan 
With  one  voice  and  manifold; 

Stone  is  crying  unto  stone, 

Mould  is  whispering  unto  mould. 

The  Stone  Men 
Hear  them  whisper,  hear  them  call, 

“All  for  one  and  one  for  all, 

Dig  the  well,  and  raise  the  wall.” 
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The  Earth  Women 
“For  the  nations  to  be  born, 

Root  away  the  bitter  thorn, 

Reap  and  sow  the  golden  corn.” 

The  reader  who  cannot  find  in  that  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  our  old  faith  in  democracy,  labor, 
progress,  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  must 
be  dull  of  vision.  Again  there  is  something  of 
Chicago  there  —  as  much  perhaps  as  in  a  volume 
of  Mr.  Sandburg’s  verse.  Many  believed  that, 
had  Moody’s  life  been  spared,  he  might  have 
given  to  the  doctrines  of  democracy  such  expres¬ 
sion  as  should  have  been  true  at  once  to  its  inmost 
significance  and  to  the  literary  tradition  in  which 
he  had  been  reared  and  in  which  he  believed.  In 
Pandora’s  reply  to  the  songs  that  have  just  been 
quoted  there  is  perhaps  as  intense  and  as  religious 
a  note  as  the  spirit  of  that  age  ever  attained :  — 

Pandora 

I  stood  within  the  heart  of  God; 

It  seemed  a  place  that  I  had  known: 

(I  was  blood-sister  to  the  clod, 

Blood-brother  to  the  stone.) 

I  found  my  love  and  labor  there, 

My  house,  my  raiment,  meat,  and  wine, 

My  ancient  rage,  my  old  despair,  — 

Yea,  all  things  that  were  mine. 
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This  is  a  true  expression  of  faith  in  mankind 
and  its  labor  in  the  dawning  years  of  this  century. 
By  forgetting  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
great  American  scene,  Mr.  Moody  contrived  to 
give  genuine  expression  to  the  very  spirit  which 
he  seemed  to  neglect.  The  Biblical  paradox 
would  appear  to  be  no  less  true  in  the  literary 
than  in  the  spiritual  realm:  the  modernist  in 
seeking  to  save  his  artistic  life  shall  lose  it  — 
probably  in  a  sea  of  petty  and  insignificant 
detail;  while  he  that  puts  his  faith  in  the  world 
created  by  his  imagination  —  whether  it  play 
over  ancient  legend,  fairy  tale,  chronicle,  or 
modern  newspaper  —  may  prove  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  world. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “great  American  poetry”  is  to  forget 
about  the  native  urge,  and  consider  rather  the 
service  of  the  Muse.  We  cannot,  even  if  we 
would,  escape  from  our  nation  and  our  age;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  desire  to  do  so  is 
characteristic  of  the  weariness  of  our  time  and 
people.  Art  may  exist  to  provide  us  a  way  of 
escape  from  ourselves  —  to  heal  and  console  by 
making  us  forget  ourselves.  Whether  that  be 
true  or  not,  poets  need  have  no  fear,  I  think, 
that  in  ministering  to  that  passion  for  release 
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they  will  be  false  to  any  principle  worthy  of  their 
loyalty.  Mrs.  Wharton  has  reminded  us  that 
La  Tentation  de  St.  Antoine  and  Salammbo  are 
not  considered  by  the  French  as  less  typical  of 
the  national  genius  because  the  scene  of  one  is 
situated  in  the  Egypt  of  the  sixth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  and  the  other  in  Carthage 
about  150  b.c.  She  adds  wise  words:  — 

In  the  opinion  of  European  critics  only  one  condition  is 
needful  to  make  a  novel  typical  of  the  country  of  its 
origin:  that  its  writer  should  possess,  in  sufficient  richness, 
the  characteristics  of  his  race.  John  Inglesant  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  less  typically  English  than  Lorna  Doom  because 
it  ranges  through  a  cosmopolitan  world  reaching  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Thames,  while  the  other  tale  concerns  the 
intensely  local  lives  of  a  handful  of  peasants  in  the  west 
of  England. 

Even  so,  and  the  same  is  true  of  poetry  and  all 
the  higher  literary  forms.  Devotion  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  environment  has  seldom  been  a  passion 
with  the  greatest  authors.  Shakespeare  is  English 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  his  plays  are  not 
prevailingly  English.  Of  the  thirty-seven,  five 
are  Greek  in  subject,  four  Roman,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  deal  with  Italy  or  other  Continental  coun¬ 
tries.  The  greatest  English  author  dealt  but  once 
with  the  English  middle  classes,  and  then  with 
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some  loss  to  the  poetic  value  of  his  play.  Among 
the  comedies,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  per¬ 
haps  the  least  characteristic  and  not  the  best  be¬ 
loved.  Chaucer,  no  less  than  Shakespeare,  was 
indebted  to  Italy,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  Greece. 
Spenser’s  fairyland  is  filled  with  echoes  from 
Italy.  There  is  not  an  English  character  in  Para¬ 
dise  Lost ,  Paradise  Regained ,  or  Samson  Agonistes. 
Dryden  and  Pope,  despite  their  absorption  in 
contemporary  affairs,  can  be  understood  only  by 
persons  who  know  the  literary  tradition,  and  have 
studied,  in  particular,  Homer,  Horace,  and  Vergil. 
Why  multiply  examples  from  the  literature  of 
France  and  Italy?  Great  writers  have  been 
freebooters  rather  than  stay-at-homes.  They 
have  helped  themselves  liberally  to  the  good 
things  of  their  neighbors  and  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors.  They  have  brought  home  booty 
from  Troy,  and  filched  from  the  troubadours. 
They  have  read  Homer  and  the  Old  Testament, 
and  have  drawn  off  the  old  wine  into  new  bottles. 
Horace  and  Boccaccio,  Saxo  Grammaticus  and 
Omar  Khayyam,  are  among  the  sponsors  at  the 
baptism  (by  immersion)  of  the  poets  of  the 
modern  world.  Verily  there  can  hardly  be  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
the  philosophies  of  poets.  They  fetch  their  wares 
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from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  the  isles 
of  the  sea  and  from  the  rolling  spheres  of  heaven. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  splendid  universalism  of 
letters,  our  fussy  concern  about  the  native  urge 
seems,  as  Longfellow  pointed  out,  a  little  silly. 
There  is  something  in  it  of  the  parvenu ,  of  the 
new  man  who,  aware  of  his  deficiencies  when 
judged  by  old  standards,  blatantly  asserts  his 
uncontaminated  vulgarity.  American  literature 
has  throughout  its  career  of  nearly  two  centuries 
suffered  from  one  terrible  defect,  but  that  defect 
has  not  been  a  lack  of  native  inspiration.  Per¬ 
sons  who  demand  that  it  shall  be  as  wide  as  our 
prairies,  as  powerful  as  a  geyser,  and  as  majestic 
as  a  business  block,  are  not  thinking  in  terms  of 
literature  at  all.  Experienced  critics  avoid  such 
language.  Mr.  Macy,  for  example,  in  the  course 
of  a  broad-minded  and  certainly  not  too  indul¬ 
gent  essay  on  our  literature,  writes:  — 

Most  of  our  books  are  eminent  for  just  those  virtues 
which  America  is  supposed  to  lack.  Their  physique  is 
feminine;  they  are  fanciful,  dainty,  reserved;  they  are 
literose,  sophisticated  in  craftsmanship,  but  innocently 
unaware  of  the  profound  agitations  of  American  life,  of 
life  everywhere. 

Which  is  of  course  another  way  of  saying  that 
our  authors  have  lacked  supreme  greatness. 
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This  Mr.  Macy’s  last  phrase  concedes,  and  he 
adds,  “They  do  not  vibrate  with  a  tremendous 
sense  of  life.”  None  but  the  very  greatest  of 
the  world’s  books  do  that. 

Mr.  Macy’s  essay  was  printed  in  1913,  a  year 
soon  afterwards  to  be  regarded  by  the  modern¬ 
ists  as  their  Year  One.  Mr.  Macy  himself  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  no  need  of  despairing 
over  the  state  of  American  literature  when  it 
could  still  produce  (as  it  had  done  in  1911)  two 
such  books  as  Ethan  Frome  and  Jennie  Gerhardt. 
There  followed  Lindsay’s  Congo ,  Miss  Lowell’s 
Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seeds ,  Frost’s  North  of 
Boston  (1914),  the  Spoon  River  Anthology  (1915), 
and  Sandburg’s  Chicago  Poems  in  1916.  The 
year  1914  saw  the  publication  of  an  unpretending 
volume  entitled  Our  Mr.  W renn ,  the  earliest 
work  of  Sinclair  Lewis.  As  for  Mr.  Anderson, 
Windy  McPherson’s  Son  and  Marching  Men 
appeared  in  1916  and  1917  respectively.  And 
Mr.  Mencken  himself  rose  on  the  darkling  world 
in  1916. 

One  wonders  what  Mr.  Macy  thinks  of  all 
this.  In  the  books  listed  above  there  is  not 
much  that  is  “fanciful,  dainty,  reserved.”  The 
very  words  provoke  a  laugh  to-day.  Authors  are 
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neither  innocent  nor  reserved,  nor  are  they  una¬ 
ware  of  the  agitations  of  American  life.  Whether 
they  are  also  “profound”  perhaps  Mr.  Macy  will 
consider  in  a  future  essay. 

We  turn  sharply  to  the  writers  of  our  own 
day,  only  to  discover  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
others,  a  remarkable  diversity.  Mr.  Stephen 
Benet,  in  a  poem  of  almost  epic  proportions 
(said  to  have  been  written  in  Paris),  is  as  un¬ 
compromisingly  native  as  O.  Henry  or  Frank 
Norris.  The  prefatory  address  to  the  American 
Muse  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  lyrics  of  our 
time.  But  strict  originality,  “nativism,”  Amer¬ 
icanism,  —  call  it  what  you  will,  —  is  not  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  profession  as  a  whole. 
How  annoying  of  our  modern  writers  not  to 
walk  in  the  ways  of  nativism  made  straight  for 
their  feet!  They  seem  sometimes  to  be  in  revolt 
from  their  mentors  rather  than  from  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  to  have  no  programme  at  all,  no  theory 
of  literature  consciously  adopted  in  advance. 

Take  four  works  —  two  in  verse  and  two  fic¬ 
tions  —  published  in  the  year  1927,  which  were 
received  with  more  than  usual  enthusiasm:  Mr. 
Robinson’s  Tristram  and  Mr.  Bacon’s  Guinea- 
Fowl  as  examples  of  poetry,  and  Miss  Cather’s 
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Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  and  Mr.  Wilder’s 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  as  specimens  of  the  novel. 

Among  these  the  writer  who  is  most  consist¬ 
ently  modern  in  tone  is  of  course  Mr.  Bacon. 
He  writes  of  Cambridge  and  Los  Angeles;  he 
describes  the  fresh-water  college,  mercilessly,  as 
Mr.  Lewis  does  the  University  of  Winnemac. 
He  laughs,  a  little  stridently  perhaps,  at  Amy 
Lowell  and  Vachel  Lindsay  (“a  Shelley  with  St. 
Vitus’  dance  and  quinsey”),  and  at  the  polygot 
crew  who  dominate  the  literary  journals,  — 

Arensburgs,  Kreymborgs,  and  Giovanittis, 
Sandburgs  who  sing  of  God  and  Omaha, 

Chicago,  Alton,  and  the  central  cities, 

And  Indiana’s  offspring  unsuppressed,  — 

The  middle  classics  of  the  Middle  West. 

Well,  well,  is  not  this  blasphemy?  Shall  not 
order  be  kept  in  the  ranks  ?  Shall  the  modernists 
laugh  at  one  another,  and  the  realists  thrust  out 
the  tongue  of  mockery  at  the  imagists?  Some¬ 
body  will  get  very  angry  at  all  this  (as  indeed 
Miss  Lowell  did),  and  all  Mr.  Bacon’s  modern¬ 
ism  will  not  save  him  from  court-martial.  He 
is  likely  to  get  drummed  out  of  the  Movement. 
For  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Bacon  is  as  personal, 
as  inquisitive,  and  often  as  irritating,  as  the 
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morning  paper,  and  we  read  his  stories  as  we  do 
a  “good  one”  in  the  “colyums.” 

And  yet  he  is  not  merely  Sinclair  Lewis  in 
verse.  He  reeks  of  literature,  drops  into  gay 
references  to  Norse  mythology,  Livy,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  peppers  his  verses  with  reminis¬ 
cences  from  the  poets  of  all  time  —  all  for  the 
delectation  of  professors,  it  would  seem,  certainly 
not  for  that  of  Mr.  Untermeyer.  “The  Mound 
Builders”  and  “The  Banquet  of  the  Poets”  are 
written  in  the  ottava  rima.  “The  Princess” 
is  an  imitation  of  Byron  and  a  burlesque  of 
Tennyson.  He  writes  about  Milton,  Emerson, 
James  Boswell,  and  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne, 
and  sketches  a  portrait  of  his  “master,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beers.  Plainly  Mr.  Bacon  has  no  fear 
of  the  contamination  of  what  Mr.  Boyd  sneer- 
ingly  calls  the  “schoolmen,”  to  whose  ranks,  in¬ 
deed,  he  once  belonged.  He  carries  his  learn¬ 
ing  jauntily. 

All  his  bustle  and  variety  and  impishness  are 
in  the  strongest  contrast  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  quiet 
enclosure  in  an  imaginative  world.  He  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  conservatism.  His  literary  method 
in  Tristram  is  the  traditional  one  of  making  an 
ancient  story  real  by  setting  it  forth  in  terms 
of  its  spiritual  issues.  The  passions  with  which 
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he  deals  are  too  absorbing  to  permit  of  any  pro¬ 
longed  attention  to  the  background.  He  has 
deserted  Tilbury  Town  for  Tintagel,  but  he  is 
not  concerned  about  the  stage  setting  of  his  piece. 
Who  cares  much  about  the  scenery?  And  who 
wishes  to  assign  a  date  to  the  poem?  Is  it  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  or  of  the  eleventh,  or  of 
some  other?  It  is  of  that  vaguely  “olden  time” 
which  was  known  to  Malory,  Tennyson,  and 
Wagner  alike.  Mr.  Robinson  is  no  antiquary. 
He  disdains  obsolete  diction,  and  declines  to 
visit  museums  in  order  to  work  up  a  knowledge 
of  ancient  costume,  armor,  and  love  philtres. 
Among  our  poets  he  and  Miss  Millay  are  most 
nearly  traditionalists,  at  ease  in  Zion,  in  the 
stream  of  literary  influence,  inspired  and  disci¬ 
plined  by  what  has  gone  before.  One  cannot 
draw  one’s  subject  matter  from  Arthurian  ro¬ 
mance  or  select  a  theme  like  that  of  The  King's 
Henchman ,  which  is  hoary  with  literary  honors, 
and  escape  the  charge  of  conservatism.  Pre¬ 
sumably  Miss  Millay  and  Mr.  Robinson  are  wise 
enough  to  laugh  at  the  charge.  Just  how  such 
free  spirits  are  to  be  kept  in  their  paces,  stepping 
forward  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the  modern¬ 
ists  in  the  Literary  Movement,  is  a  question  to 
be  asked. 
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Unless  we  are  particularly  acquainted  with  a 
given  mise  en  scene ,  antiquarian  detail  is  likely 
to  prove  as  much  of  a  burden  as  local  color  in 
some  of  our  novels.  Walter  Scott’s  carefully 
annotated  chapters  are  useless  cargo  nowadays. 
Bales  of  his  illustrative  matter  might  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  scrap-heap,  and  the  story  gain  by 
being  relieved  of  its  ostentatious  learning.  Some 
things  may  be  taken  on  trust.  If  we  insist  on 
literal  accuracy,  we  may  have  it  in  monographs 
and  museums;  it  is  for  pulsing  life  that  we  turn 
to  the  poet  and  the  story-teller. 

Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  is  so  full  of  the 
life  of  old  New  Mexico,  the  rancho ,  the  hacienda , 
the  cliff  dwellers,  Kit  Carson,  and  the  old  Spanish 
missions,  that  it  seems  at  first  to  be  rather  in 
the  manner  of  Walter  Scott.  The  question  has 
been  asked  more  than  once  whether  it  is  really 
a  fiction  or  only  the  history  of  a  diocese  in  the 
old  Southwest.  Instead  of  plot,  it  provides  a 
series  of  vivid  scenes,  so  that,  even  in  these 
days  of  disorderly  and  unconnected  narratives, 
reviewers  have  hesitated  to  class  it  as  a  novel. 
Against  a  background  of  sand  hills  Miss  Cather 
has  projected  two  imposing  figures,  French 
priests,  intensely  spiritual  but  of  a  large  human¬ 
ity,  uniting  a  gentleness  that  is  French  with  an 
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ardor  of  purpose  and  a  clearness  of  aim  that  is 
Catholic.  Catholic  also  is  their  strange  union 
of  simple  democracy  with  a  tendency  to  domineer 
in  spiritual  concerns.  Miss  Cather’s  book  is  a 
study  of  saints  and  the  quality  of  saintliness,  and 
one  does  not  insult  her  art  by  remembering  the 
background  to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  human 
souls  silhouetted  upon  it.  The  total  effect  of 
her  work  is  remarkably  like  an  etching  by  Mr. 
McBey. 

Mr.  Wilder  also  deals  with  Spain  in  the  New 
World.  He  makes  a  fine  pretense  to  historicity, 
and  opens  his  book  with  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  :  — 

On  Friday  noon,  July  the  twentieth,  1714,  the  finest 
bridge  in  all  Peru  broke  and  precipitated  five  travellers  into 
the  gulf  below.  This  bridge  was  on  the  highroad  between 
Lima  and  Cuzco  and  hundreds  of  persons  passed  over  it 
every  day.  It  had  been  woven  of  osier  by  the  Incas  more 
than  a  century  before  and  visitors  to  the  city  were  always 
led  out  to  see  it.  It  was  a  mere  ladder  of  thin  slats  swung 
out  over  the  gorge,  with  handrails  of  dried  vine. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  One  may  suspect  that 
Mr.  Wilder  has  never  been  in  Peru,  and  that 
there  was  never  a  bridge  of  San  Luis;  but  one 
is  not  the  less  glad  to  make  their  acquaintance 
in  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  one  forgets  them 
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presently  in  the  story  of  the  five  lives  that  were 
extinguished  when  the  accident  occurred.  The 
story  is  entirely  original  in  its  construction. 
One  ransacks  one’s  memory  in  vain  for  anything 
quite  comparable  to  its  neat  pattern,  the  pieces 
of  which  fit  together  like  a  beautiful  example  of 
intarsia  work.  Yet,  for  all  its  originality,  which 
no  critic  in  his  senses  would  think  of  disputing, 
there  is  literary  indebtedness  aplenty.  One  has 
not  read  far  before  he  discovers  a  familiarity 
with  Merimee,  and  indeed  the  figure  of  La 
Perichole,  the  great  actress,  steps  smilingly  out 
of  his  Carrosse  du  Saint  Sacrement ,  a  play  which 
is  still  acted  in  Paris.  And  the  Marquesa 
de  Montemayor  has  a  family  resemblance  to 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  though  her  features  are 
deliberately  distorted  from  the  smooth  perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  original.  And  the  whole  theme  of 
the  falling  bridge  and  its  innocent  victims,  were 
they  not  suggested  perhaps  by  that  Tower  of 
Siloam  which  fell  long  ago  in  Palestine? 

Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell, 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all 
men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem? 

Again  all  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  poet 
makes  raids  into  distant  lands,  pillages  the  house 
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of  God  and  the  palace  of  the  King,  and  carries 
off  booty  for  his  own  use  in  his  own  way. 
What  he  takes  is  not  his  by  right  of  conquest, 
but  his  by  virtue  of  seeing,  with  the  clairvoyance 
of  art,  how  new  use  may  be  made  of  old  material. 
Like  Homer  of  old  is  the  ballad  monger  of  the 
barrack  room:  — 

What  he  thought  ’e  might  require, 

’E  went  and  took. 

If  it  be  to  his  artistic  purpose  to  conceal  the 
indebtedness,  it  is  his  privilege  so  to  do;  if  he 
prefer  to  acknowledge  it,  he  may  enter  into  as 
many  explanations  of  the  poetic  process  as 
Wordsworth  did;  or  he  may,  with  fine  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  stupidity  of  critics,  leave  evidences 
of  his  literary  indebtedness  lying  all  about  him, 
for  the  critics  to  ignore. 

He  may,  for  his  own  purposes,  choose  to  be 
as  replete  with  local  and  contemporary  allusion 
as  is  Mr.  Benet  in  John  Brown’s  Body,  or  he 
may  be  as  contemptuous  of  such  knowledge  as 
Shakespeare  when  he  wrote  of  Illyria  and  the 
seacoast  of  Bohemia.  It  matters  not,  provided 
only  that,  whether  he  indulge  or  whether  he 
refrain,  a  higher  purpose  be  served.  He  may 
lay  his  scene  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon  or 
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confine  himself  to  the  sidewalks  of  New  York, 
provided  only  that  he  remain  true  to  the  Lord  of 
Parnassus.  He  would  do  well  to  refrain  from 
exalting  his  own  practice  into  a  law  for  other 
authors  to  follow;  and  he  should  smile  at  the 
theorists  who,  desiring  to  direct  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican  Literary  Movement,  insist  that  there  is 
but  one  law  of  life,  and  that  they  are  its  prophet. 
For  the  ways  of  the  Muse  are  higher  than  the 
critics’  ways;  neither  are  their  thoughts  her 
thoughts. 
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FIGURES  IN  A  DREAM 
POETRY  AND  THE  FASHIONS 

How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people! 
how  is  she  become  as  a  widow!  she  that  was  great  among 
the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she 
become  tributary! 

—  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 

When,  towards  the  end  of  May,  1770,  The 
Deserted  Village  issued  from  the  press,  its  author 
was,  with  but  a  single  exception,  the  best  known 
of  living  English  poets.  Thomas  Gray,  indeed, 
was  still  alive,  but  no  longer  productive,  and 
was,  moreover,  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  Gray  read  the  poem  and  praised 
its  author  —  Gray  was  chary  of  praise  —  and 
may  well  have  detected  in  it  that  rare  union 
of  high  literary  distinction  and  wide  popular 
appeal  that  marked  his  own  Elegy.  The  Elegy 
had  appeared  twenty  years  before,  and  had  been 
at  once  received  into  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
Deserted  Village ,  like  its  great  predecessor,  has 
kept  its  place  in  the  esteem  of  critics  and  in  the 
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affection  of  readers  in  a  way  that  may  properly 
challenge  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  are 
seriously  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  poetry. 

Evidences  of  its  popularity  and  influence  ap¬ 
peared  at  once.  So  many  editions  of  it  were  is¬ 
sued  that  they  have  constituted  ever  since  a  bib¬ 
liographical  problem.  It  begot,  soon  after  its 
appearance,  an  imitation  by  one  “A.K.”  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  who  inscribed  his  verses  “with 
much  respect”  to  “Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  (in 
whose  acquaintance  he  [the  author]  is  personally 
honored),”  and  entitled  them,  rather  presumptu¬ 
ously,  The  Frequented  Village.  This  of  course 
is  a  mere  literary  curiosity;  but  the  influence  of 
Goldsmith’s  poem  is  writ  large  elsewhere.  It 
exerted  an  influence  truly  creative  on  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Movement,  not  only  in  England  but  on 
the  Continent.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell 
on  the  indebtedness  of  German  literature  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith;  but  we  may  mention  two 
interesting  events  which  occurred  within  two 
years  of  the  publication  of  the  poem  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  first  place,  in  1771  the  youthful 
Goethe  translated  the  poem  into  German  —  a 
work  which  has  unfortunately  disappeared. 
Secondly,  in  the  next  year,  probably  in  the 
month  of  May,  he  had  the  original  English 
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text  published  at  Darmstadt,  “printed  for  a 
friend  of  the  Vicar.”  In  the  same  year  there 
appeared  a  French  imitation  of  the  poem  at 
Brussels,  entitled,  Le  Retour  du  Philosophe ,  ou  le 
Village  abandonne.  A  long  line  of  translations 
and  imitations  followed  this. 

Among  the  careful  students  of  the  poem  was 
Robert  Burns,  whose  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night” 
and  a  dozen  other  poems  exist  to  show  that  the 
“pastoral  simplicity”  of  rural  life,  though  it  may 
have  departed  from  England,  is  still  to  be  found 
in  Scotland.  When  George  Crabbe,  in  revolt 
from  the  warm  pastoral  romanticism  of  his  time, 
attacked  the  idealization  of  rural  life,  he  called 
his  bitter  expose  The  Village ,  in  obvious  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Goldsmith’s  poem,  and  summed  up  his 
views  in  the  line,  — 

Auburn  and  Eden  can  be  found  no  more. 

But  the  poet  would  certainly  not  have  been 
content  with  a  merely  literary  influence.  He 
aspired  to  draw  effective  attention  to  an  alarming 
evidence  of  national  decay.  He  was  disturbed, 
and  he  might  well  be  disturbed,  by  the  condition 
of  the  English  countryside.  As  a  result  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  wealth,  he  saw  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  great  estates  with  large  tracts 
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“ improved”  by  the  new  art  of  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  and  exhibiting  long,  picturesque  prospects, 
which  were  often  enriched  with  a  glimpse  of  a 
Gothic  ruin,  sometimes  genuine,  sometimes  an 
imitation  of  the  antique  in  lath  and  plaster.  It 
was  all  got  up  to  look  very  fine;  but  cottages 
formerly  occupied  by  peasants  and  busy  tillers 
of  the  soil  had  at  times  to  be  swept  away  whole¬ 
sale  in  order  to  open  out  the  fine  views.1  Still 
other  tracts  of  land  had  to  be  “preserved”  for 
game. 

Yet  count  our  gains.  This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss.  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride, 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied; 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park’s  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds. 

This  criticism  of  the  rapidly  developing  luxury 
of  the  middle  classes  was  not  new  in  the  poet’s 
work.  He  had  written  essays  on  the  menace  of 
luxury.  He  had  even  deplored  the  decay  of 
villages  in  verse  before :  — 

1  “It  is  too  much  the  interest  of  a  parish,  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  to  decrease  the  cottages  in  it  —  and,  above  all,  to  prevent 
their  increase,  that,  in  a  process  of  time,  habitations  are  extremely 
difficult  to  be  procured.”  A.  Young,  Farmer's  Letters  (1767), 
P-  173- 
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Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure’s  lordly  call, 

The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall; 

Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay’d, 

The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 

Forc’d  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main; 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 

And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund’ring  sound? 

The  Deserted  Village ,  therefore,  had  made  its 
first  appearance  in  verse  near  the  end  of  The 
Traveller,  and  had  been  developing  ever  since  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  result  of  long 
meditation  on  the  change  in  British  life  which 
we  have  since  learned  to  call  the  beginning  of 
the  Industrial  Era,  with  its  coal  and  machinery 
and  factory  hands. 

How  odd  to  find  a  poem  germinating  from  such 
meditation  as  that!  What  has  poetry,  we  in¬ 
stinctively  inquire  to-day,  to  do  with  local, 
economic  conditions  such  as  these?  We  feel  an 
irrepressible  tendency  to  apologize  for  Gold¬ 
smith’s  sentimentality  and  ignorance  of  eco¬ 
nomic  law — The  Deserted  Village  antedates 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  by  six  years  —  and 
defend  the  poem  as  a  cento  of  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tions  such  as  those  of  the  parson,  the  school¬ 
master,  the  village  inn,  the  broken  soldier,  the 
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peasants  at  play.  I  must  confess  that  I  myself 
long  regarded  the  poem  as  saved  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  such  details;  but  of  late  I  have  come  to 
feel  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  view.  It  concedes 
too  much.  A  poem  which  has  exhibited  such 
vitality  must  be  sound  at  the  core.  There  must 
be  something  universal  in  the  central  theme  to 
explain  the  enduring  appeal  of  the  poem.  And 
such  a  universality  of  theme  may,  I  believe,  be 
found.  What  we  love  in  the  poem  is  not  merely 
the  beauty  of  the  lines  about  the  parson,  passing 
rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,  who  allured  to 
brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way;  not  the  school¬ 
master,  though  he  is  as  true  to  type  as  one 
of  Chaucer’s  pilgrims  —  whose  pupils  laughed 
“with  counterfeited  glee  at  all  his  jokes,  for 
many  a  joke  had  he.”  These  and  the  rest  we 
hold  in  memory  with  that  peculiar  warmth  of 
affection  which  Goldsmith  always  elicits;  but 
the  touching  beauty  of  these  and  the  other 
descriptions  is  derived  from  the  central  theme, 
out  of  which  the  poem  rose.  These  persons  and 
all  the  dear  simplicity  of  their  lives  are  no  more. 
The  beauty  of  the  deserted  village  is  that  pensive 
grace  which  clings  in  memory  to  blessings  lost 
long  since.  There  is  a  sadness  inseparable  from 
the  changes,  inevitable  though  they  be,  which 
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are  wrought  by  Time;  and  in  particular  is  such 
regret  stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  the  house 
which  we  loved  at  another  period  of  life.  Who 
that  has  a  spark  of  affection  for  the  home  of  his 
boyhood  can  conquer  a  bitter  dismay  at  its 
alterations  ?  Such  change  seems  always  the  work 
of  vandals.  And  now  if  our  emotions  can  be 
kindled  by  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  recollection 
of  our  old  home,  why  should  not  profounder 
depths  of  being  stir  into  life  as  we  meditate  with 
the  poet  upon  the  sad  beauty  of  a  whole  village 
in  decay,  fallen  into  ruin  under  the  triumphant 
wheels  of  Luxury  and  Progress? 

It  is  not  essential  to  think  ourselves  back  into 
the  eighteenth  century  in  order  to  appreciate 
all  this.  The  conditions  lie  about  us  still.  If  we 
could  produce  a  Goldsmith  in  Connecticut,  he 
would  find  material  ready  to  his  hand  in  the 
abandoned  farms.  Do  you  fancy  that  Auburn 
was  more  beautiful  —  or  more  deserted  —  than 
Old  Lyme  or  Hadley,  Massachusetts  ?  One  given 
over  to  artists,  the  other  abandoned  to  the 
Poles.  It  may  well  be  irrational  to  bewail  such 
changes;  but  Goldsmith  was  irrational.  Poets 
often  are.  Poetry  is  seldom  the  handmaid  of 
rationalism.  In  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  abandoned  by  our  grandfathers  only  to  be 
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rediscovered  by  Italian  market  gardeners  and 
millionaires,  who  would  fain  retire  from  the 
ugliness  which  their  factories  have  created  —  in 
such  phenomena,  no  doubt,  there  is  much  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  future  of  such  a  nation 
as  ours;  but  they  do  not  still  the  longings  of  the 
New  England  heart  for  the  tender  grace  of  a 
day  that  is  dead.  Do  you  recall  that  day? 
The  day  of  the  village  before  it  was  quite 
deserted  ?  The  simple  white  dwelling  with  green 
shutters  and  syringa  bushes  on  either  side  of  the 
plain  front  porch  —  a  house  wholly  unaware 
that  it  was  in  any  way  picturesque  or  worthy 
of  being  painted  by  Mr.  Childe  Hassam.  “The 
decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill,” 
where  simple  folk  prayed  to  a  God  who  seemed 
to  be  very  near  them.  The  fields  beyond,  with 
straggling  stone  walls  over  which  a  boy  could 
scramble  to  pick  raspberries,  or  even  escape  for 
a  run  in  the  patch  of  woods  beyond.  Do  you 
recall  the  half-patriarchal  life  that  centred  in 
the  village?  The  aristocracy  of  the  minister, 
the  easy  association,  acquaintance  with  almost 
everybody  in  the  place.  Quaint  figures  like 
Miss  Fanny  who  lived  down  by  the  river  and 
was  “Aunt  Fanny”  to  every  boy  in  town.  The 
village  idiot  and  the  philosophic  tramp  and  the 
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wise  old  shoemaker;  the  myths  and  the  feuds  and 
the  haunted  house!  And  above  all,  the  faith 
in  New  England,  her  poets  and  her  railroads  and 
her  destiny  in  this  new  world  of  ours.  Do  you, 
I  ask,  remember  it?  If  you  accuse  me  of  idealiz¬ 
ing,  I  shall  reply  that  I  have  done  so  deliberately, 
for  I  am  speaking  of  poetry,  and  what  is  poetry 
without  it?  I  am  confident  that  I  have  not 
heightened  and  colored  the  picture  more  than 
did  Goldsmith  when  he  drew  his  Auburn,  “loveli¬ 
est  village  of  the  plain,  where  health  and  plenty 
cheered  the  labouring  swain.” 

As  long  as  there  are  poets,  they  will  lament 
the  passing  of  earth’s  loveliness,  inevitable 
though  that  passing  may  be.  But  there  is,  in 
the  poem,  evidence  of  something  else  that  has 
disappeared,  the  departure  of  which  it  is  not 
fashionable  to  deplore.  The  subject  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  poem  is,  I  have  tried  to  show,  deathless, 
but  not  so  the  form  in  which  he  embodied  it. 
The  Deserted  Village  is  a  kind  of  essay,  or  dis¬ 
cussion  in  verse,  sometimes  placid,  sometimes 
passionate,  but  never  heedless  of  the  main 
theme;  never  disdaining  argument,  and  never 
forgetful  of  the  necessity  of  an  orderly  progres¬ 
sion  to  a  conclusion;  always  mindful  of  the 
reader,  and  eagerly  concerned  to  persuade  him, 
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point  by  point.  The  essayist  aspires  to  clarity 
and  order,  and  has  nothing  occult  or  queer  in 
his  verses.  If  he  found  a  trace  of  such  manner¬ 
ism,  he  would  be  concerned  to  erase  it,  for  he 
has  no  wish  to  tease  the  reader’s  emotions  or 
bewilder  his  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gold¬ 
smith  disliked  the  new  “romantic”  poetry  of 
his  day,  and  described  it  thus:  — 

A  parcel  of  gaudy  images  pass  on  before  his  [the  reader’s} 
imagination  like  the  figures  in  a  dream;  but  curiosity, 
induction,  reason,  and  the  whole  train  of  affections,  are 
fast  asleep. 

Strange  words  these  would  seem  to  Mr.  De  la 
Mare  or  Mr.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  if  ever 
their  eye  fell  upon  them.  Poetry,  you  see, 
eschewing  vagueness  and  the  evanescent  phan¬ 
tasma  of  dreams,  should  stimulate  the  reader’s 
curiosity  and  proceed  inductively  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  awakening  meanwhile  all  the  “affections” 
of  the  human  heart.  Hence  the  poet,  far  from 
“striking  the  poem  out”  in  an  ecstasy,  labored 
over  it  tirelessly  and  doggedly.  He  sketched 
his  ideas  in  prose,  versified  them,  polished  and 
repolished  the  lines,  and  then  submitted  them 
to  friends  for  criticism.  He  aspired  to  make 
the  verses  live  in  our  memory  as  happy  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  truth,  multum  in  parvo,  “what 
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oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed”; 
and  knew  that,  if  he  was  successful  in  a  high 
degree,  his  work  would  at  moments  have  the 
ring  of  a  proverb,  and  would  enter  into  the 
living  speech  of  men. 

Now  this  was  a  type  of  poetry  that  had  sum¬ 
moned  forth  the  best  efforts  of  poets  since  the 
days  of  Dryden,  or,  may  we  not  say,  of  Horace. 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Man ,  Johnson’s  Vanity  of  Hu¬ 
man  Wishes,  and  Goldsmith’s  Traveller,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  three,  were  all  of  this  species.  Each 
poem  had  a  thesis  to  propound,  to  illustrate,  to 
prove,  and  to  recommend.  Lesser  poets,  as 
though  to  show  to  what  strange  use  the  type 
might  be  put,  wrote  on  all  subjects  from  “The 
Art  of  Preserving  the  Health”  to  the  “Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Melancholy.”  Time  has  buried  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them,  but  the  best  remain,  as 
the  best  of  any  type  will  always  do.  By  the 
nineteenth  century  the  style  had  begun  to  fail. 
No  supreme  examples  of  it  were  produced  unless 
we  reckon  in  Wordsworth’s  Prelude,  or  Growth 
of  the  Poet’s  Mind,  which,  as  a  spiritual  auto¬ 
biography  in  verse,  would,  I  imagine,  display 
nothing  which,  to  an  eighteenth-century  mind, 
would  seem  inappropriate  to  that  species  of 
poem.  It  was,  however,  in  New  England  that 
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it  was  to  make  its  last  appearance  and  bid 
adieu  —  perhaps  only  a  temporary  farewell  — 
to  the  literary  stage.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Holmes’s 
poems,  Urania:  a  Rhymed  Lesson  (1846)  and 
Astrcea,  or  the  Balance  of  Illusions  (1850),  the 
latter  a  typically  eighteenth-century  theme.  It 
was  written  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Yale  College,  and  remains  a  readable  poem 
to-day,  though  Dr.  Holmes,  for  some  reason 
which  he  never  seems  to  have  divulged,  did  not 
care  to  include  it  in  his  collected  works,  but 
broke  it  up  into  a  number  of  fragmentary  poems, 
with  no  obvious  connections.  His  act  is  symbolic 
of  the  passing  of  the  species. 

Now,  however  ardent  we  may  be  in  our  loyalty 
to  modern  poets,  we  cannot  witness  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  a  great  type  of  poetry  without  regret. 
No  such  type,  which  has  had  a  noble  history 
and  summoned  forth  the  full  power  of  great 
poets,  can  disappear  from  literature  without 
grave  misfortune  to  us.  In  the  disuse  of  this 
polished  clarity,  this  discussion,  now  urbane, 
now  passionate,  of  matters  that  concern  all  man¬ 
kind,  we  are  all  the  poorer.  The  poets,  however 
much  they  may  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  superior  subtleties  and  the  finer  discern¬ 
ment  of  modern  readers,  are,  in  particular,  the 
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losers,  for  their  readers  are  few  and  ever  fewer. 
A  whole  class  of  men  who  once  read  verse,  using 
their  minds  as  they  read  and  finding  themselves 
presently  stirred  to  unsuspected  depths  of  emo¬ 
tion,  now  read  verse  no  longer.  Occasionally 
they  may  be  caught  unaware,  as  by  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology;  but  they  find  themselves  uneasy 
in  reading  poetry  which,  for  aught  that  they 
can  see,  is  addressed  to  connoisseurs,  intended 
exclusively  for  the  initiate.  Such  men  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  turning  from  poetry  in  con¬ 
tempt,  for  they  are  generally  willing  enough  to 
concede  that  poetry  is  very  fine,  only  “beyond 
them.”  They  fancy  that  they  have  no  power 
of  assimilating  such  ethereal  food.  And  so  they 
keep  away  from  the  poet,  and  the  work  that  he 
might  have  wrought  upon  their  spirit  is  not  even 
begun.  Goldsmith  would  have  won  them  all. 

More  serious  still  is  the  loss  to  the  reading 
world  of  any  literary  type  in  which  a  poet  may 
pass  from  grave  meditation  to  passionate  argu¬ 
ment  and  glowing  dream.  Even  the  prose  essay, 
in  which  exposition  may  mingle  with  “apprecia¬ 
tion”  of  a  highly  individual  sort,  is  no  proper 
medium  for  the  intenser  moments  of  personal 
expression.  Yet  all  these  moods  and  many  more 
find  a  natural  channel  of  expression  in  the  kind 
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of  verse  here  discussed.  In  The  Deserted  Village , 
for  instance,  a  poem  which  begins  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “Sweet  Auburn”  develops  into  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  evils  of  luxury,  touches  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  emigration,  laments  the  depopulation  of 
villages,  and  ends  with  the  author’s  impassioned 
farewell  to  Poetry,  which  is  conceived  of  as 
departing  with  the  peasants  to  America.  This 
touching  and  eloquent  adieu  to  the  Muse,  like 
the  less  successful  appeal  to  the  throne  in  The 
Traveller ,  could  hardly  have  been  introduced  into 
a  prose  essay,  of  however  intimate  a  character:  — 

And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 

Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade; 

Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 

To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame; 

Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 

My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride, 

Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe, 

That  found’st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep’st  me  so; 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 

Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well. 

There  are  subjects,  no  longer  considered 
“poetical,”  but  which  may  one  day  reclaim  their 
right  to  the  poet’s  attention,  which  require  for 
their  adequate  treatment  just  such  a  medium 
as  The  Deserted  Village.  At  the  present  stage 
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of  our  poetical  development  they  go  unhonored 
and  unsung.  Out  of  a  thousand  that  might  be 
specified,  I  select  one,  Democracy.  Here  is  a 
theme  of  universal  interest  and  appeal.  For  the 
past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  we  have  been  asking 
ourselves  if  the  ideal  of  our  forefathers  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  whether  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
is  destined  to  perish.  No  newspaper  has  failed 
to  discuss  the  question  —  however  inconclu¬ 
sively.  Cartoons  have  been  suggested  by  the 
query,  Has  civilization  gone  wrong?  And  we 
have  asked  ourselves  so  often  whether  democracy 
is  safe  for  the  world  or  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy  that  the  question  has  become  a  byword  and 
a  jest. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  theme  would 
have  been  seized  upon  by  a  poet  as  a  noble 
subject  worthy  of  that  exalted  treatment  which 
is  possible  in  poetry  alone.  He  would  have 
sketched  in  rapid  outline  the  history  of  democ¬ 
racy,  its  career  in  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  He  would  have  de¬ 
scribed  its  dark  hours  during  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  would  have  hailed  the  young  republic 
of  the  New  World.  Such  a  poet,  had  he  known 
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the  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  would  have 
blazed  into  what  the  eighteenth  century  called 
“generous  indignation”  at  the  mention  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  where  a  new  tyranny  has  again  arrayed  class 
against  class,  lifted  the  standard  of  hatred, 
ignorance,  and  atheism,  and  promised  to  return 
civilization  to  the  chaos  out  of  which  it  rose. 
He  would  have  ended  all  with  a  passionate  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with  such 
fervor  as  Lowell  breathed  into  his  fine  stanzas 
beginning,  — 

Oh  beautiful,  my  country! 

We  do  not  encourage  ourselves  to  be  emotional 
about  such  matters  nowadays,  and  unexpressed 
emotion  tends  to  disappear  altogether,  or  finds 
an  outlet  in  channels  perverse  and  strange.  A 
degree  of  poetic  eloquence,  addressed  to  the 
hearts  of  men,  was  once  permitted  to  oratory, 
but  oratory,  as  conceived  by  Burke  and  by 
Webster,  has  disappeared  along  with  the  kind 
of  verse  here  considered.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  scientific  specialist  and  the  deterministic 
philosopher,  we  have  opened  a  rift  between  our 
reason  and  our  other  faculties,  as  though  it  were 
possible  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  living 
with  our  minds  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
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emotion  as  brings  the  glow  of  pride  to  the  cheek 
and  the  tear  of  sensibility  to  the  eye.  Such 
stimulus  has  been  at  best  confined  to  our  hours 
of  relaxation  and  amusement.  Poetry  has  been 
increasingly  confined  to  our  bosoms  and  excluded 
from  our  business. 

As  an  example  of  the  increasing  involution  of 
romantic  poetry  and  the  increasing  subtlety 
demanded  of  the  reader,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
cite  examples  of  the  modern  treatment  of  the 
theme  of  ruin  or  desolation  which  may  fairly  be 
contrasted  with  Goldsmith’s.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  on  the  popularity  of  this  motif 
among  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  School.  What 
poem  of  Shelley’s  is  more  popular  than  “Ozy- 
mandias”? 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away! 

What  stanza  in  the  Rubaiyat  lovelier  than  this  ? 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 

The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep, 
And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter,  the  Wild  Ass 

Stamps  o’er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep 

None  of  the  poets  is  more  insistent  (for  obvious 
reasons)  upon  the  theme  of  desolation  than  is 
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Byron.  The  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  is  a 
very  epic  of  ruin.  Rome  herself  is,  in  one 
aspect,  a  Titanic  image  of  the  desolation  of  the 
poet’s  soul. 

Oh  Rome!  my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O’er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye! 

Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

Here  is  a  typically  romantic  exaltation  of  the 
“sufferance”  of  a  great  capital  as  compared  with 
the  petty  misery  of  a  mere  man,  whose  years  are 
brief.  The  woes  of  Rome  are  eternal,  like  her 
years.  Despite  what  may  be  deemed  a  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  emotionalism,  the  stanza  is 
yet  perfectly  intelligible.  The  ordinary  reader 
may  not  care  to  indulge  so  intense  an  emotion 
for  the  majestic  past,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
elude  his  understanding  or  even  to  make  him 
feel  that  the  poet  is  “beyond  him.”  He  may 
reject  the  stanza  and  the  canto  of  which  it  is  a 
part  as  deficient  in  thought,  but  he  will  never 
contend  that  it  is  unintelligible. 
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When  we  pass  on  to  Browning’s  “Love  among 
the  Ruins,”  which  was  the  introductory  poem 
in  Men  and  W omen  (1855),  we  encounter  a  poem 
so  sublimated  that  the  reader’s  problem  is  now 
to  bring  his  emotion  to  a  state  where  he  may 
be  worthy  of  communion  with  the  poet.  If  he 
attempt  to  use  his  reason,  he  will  discover  that 
he  is  confronted  with  an  asseveration  which  may 
very  likely  require  a  shift  in  all  the  standards 
which  he  has  hitherto  instinctively  accepted. 
Browning,  having  selected  the  familiar  scene  of 
peasant  lovers  amidst  the  ruins  of  ancient  gran¬ 
deur,  proceeds  to  the  interesting  conclusion  that 
the  love  of  the  two  is  somehow  the  answer  to 
“whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin.”  So 
eloquently  does  he  set  the  shepherd  boy’s  passion 
before  us  that  the  sympathetic  reader  experi¬ 
ences  a  temporary  “suspension  of  disbelief”  in 
the  validity  of  the  contrast  emphasized.  To 
the  communication  of  the  mood  Browning  sum¬ 
mons  a  wealth  of  color  and  a  lilting  sweetness 
of  melody  to  which  his  readers  were  hardly 
accustomed. 

Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  smiles 
Miles  and  miles 

On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 
Half  asleep 
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Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 
As  they  crop  — 

Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So  they  say) 

Of  our  country’s  very  capital,  its  prince 
Ages  since 

Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 
Peace  or  war.  .  .  . 

Now,  —  the  single  little  turret  that  remains 
On  the  plains, 

By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 
Overscored, 

While  the  patching  houseleek’s  head  of  blossom  winks 
Through  the  chinks  — 

Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  ancient  time 
Sprang  sublime. 

And  a  burning  ring,  all  round,  the  chariots  traced, 

As  they  raced, 

And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 
Viewed  the  games. 

There  is  certainly  no  loss  here  in  picturesqueness 
or  intensity  since  the  day  when  a  poet  could 
write,  — 

Amidst  thy  towers  the  tyrant’s  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 

Browning’s  poem  is  as  brilliant  as  a  painting  of 
Hubert  Robert,  scores  of  whose  pictures  might 
be  entitled  “Love  among  the  Ruins,”  or  that 
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famous  canvas  of  Nicolas  Poussin’s  in  which 
three  shepherds  are  spelling  out  the  inscription 
on  an  ancient  tomb,  “Et  ego  in  Arcadia.”  But 
Browning  is  more  than  a  painter  of  pictures:  — 

And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-colored  eve 
Smiles  to  leave 

To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinkling  fleece 
In  such  peace, 

And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished  gray 
Melt  away  — 

That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 
Waits  me  there 

In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 
For  the  goal, 

Where  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks  now,  breath¬ 
less,  dumb 

Till  I  come.  .  .  . 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 
South  and  North, 

And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high 
As  the  sky, 

Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force, 

Gold,  of  course. 

Oh  heart!  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns! 
Earth’s  returns 

For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin! 

Shut  them  in, 

With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest. 
Love  is  best! 
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Now  of  course  there  can  be  no  such  general 
agreement  in  the  interpretation  of  this  poem  as 
there  most  certainly  will  be  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  poem  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  or  John  Dryden 
or  Alexander  Pope.  Their  poems  may  become 
rusty  of  surface,  but  the  rust  is  easily  cleared 
away  when  the  contemporary  allusions  are  un¬ 
derstood,  and  unanimity  among  readers  follows. 
There  can  be  no  violent  disagreements  regarding 
the  meaning  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism ,  though 
there  may  be  the  widest  divergence  of  view  re¬ 
garding  its  beauty  and  value.  But  there  will  be  no 
such  unanimity  among  Browning’s  readers.  To 
some  of  them  the  poem  will  be  a  lovely  picture. 
The  heart  of  love  (a  violet  by  a  mossy  stone), 
created  under  the  ribs  and  stones  of  Death,  is  a 
sufficient  “interpretation  ”  for  many.  Others  will 
contend  that  the  poem,  and  in  particular  the  con¬ 
clusion,  “Love  is  best,”  is  dramatic,  and  that  the 
shepherd  boy’s  ardent  love  is  naturally  expressed 
in  the  paradox  that  the  emotion  of  two  peasant 
lovers  is  greater  than  the  busy  life  of  a  city.  But 
other  and  not  less  intelligent  readers  will  find  here 
a  thought  highly  characteristic  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing,  who  insists  on  the  supreme  value  of  the 
present  moment.  The  lines  in  Parleyings  (“With 
Gerard  de  Lairesse,”  xiv)  are  typical:  — 
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Let  things  be,  —  not  seem, 

I  counsel  rather,  —  do,  and  nowise  dream! 
Earth’s  young  significance  is  all  to  learn: 

The  dead  Greek  lore  lies  buried  in  the  urn 
Where  who  seeks  fire  finds  ashes. 

The  shepherd  boy  of  the  Campagna  and  the 
yellow-haired  girl  are  Earth’s  young  signifi¬ 
cance  —  its  fire  —  the  city  about  them  is  ashes. 
In  this  sense  the  reader,  like  the  more  devoted 
among  the  commentators  on  Browning,  may  be 
prevailed  on  to  accept  not  only  the  summary, 
“Love  is  best,”  but  also  the  rather  exacting  be¬ 
lief  that  the  particular  passion  here  exhibiting 
itself  is  Nature’s  act  of  reparation  for  “whole 
centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin.”  Browning 
would  probably  tell  us  that  the  poem  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  many  interpretations,  and  that  it  is  our 
function  to  make  what  we  can  of  it;  but  such 
austere  demeanor  is  fairly  certain  to  offend  the 
simple  reader  for  whom  I  am  pleading,  and  who 
is  bewildered  not  only  by  the  astonishing  opin¬ 
ions  to  which  he  is  invited  to  give  assent,  but 
also  by  the  diversity  and  even  antagonism  among 
the  poet’s  readers.  After  a  number  of  such 
experiences  he  will  perhaps  not  unnaturally  reach 
the  conclusion  that  poetry  is  beyond  his  com¬ 
prehension,  and  therefore  beyond  his  interests 
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and  his  needs.  Now  if  it  be  retorted  that 
Browning’s  poem  is  nevertheless  better  than 
Goldsmith’s,  I  may  perhaps  be  not  unwilling  to 
agree.  If  left  to  a  free  choice  I  should,  I  think, 
be  more  likely  to  read  “Love  among  the  Ruins” 
than  The  Deserted  Village.  I  loved  the  poem 
long  before  I  had  learned  to  esteem  The  Deserted 
Village ,  and  should  be  the  last  to  belittle  it. 
I  am  not  asking  for  less  poetry  of  a  subtle  kind, 
but  for  more  poetry  of  the  simple  sort,  in  order 
that  readers  who  might  have  been  won  by  Gray 
and  Burns  and  Cowper  may  not  come  to  feel 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Parnassus  is  too  rarefied 
for  them  to  breathe. 

If  we  leap  suddenly  forwards  now  to  the 
poetry  of  our  own  day,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
startled  by  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  exoti¬ 
cism.  Art  is  subtle  enough  to-day  in  all  its 
branches,  so  subtle,  in  fact,  that  many  young 
revolutionists  prefer  to  be  crude,  ugly,  and 
unintelligible.  The  reader  is  derided  by  the 
artist  (if  he  may  be  so  called),  who  has  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  In  music  dissonance  blares  at  us. 
In  painting  we  are  invited  to  admire  crooked 
scrawls  and  cross-eyed  portraits  because  they 
are  not  “Victorian.”  I  have  been  told  of  a 
painter  who  says  that  nobody  is  fit  to  understand 
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his  pictures  except  himself  —  as  the  poetry  of 
the  Sitwells  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  the 
Sitwells  —  and  that  the  views  of  the  critic  are 
an  impertinence.  Well,  here,  in  all  conscience, 
is  a  limited  audience,  an  audience  of  one.  Art 
as  an  expression  of  universals  will  have  difficulty 
in  surviving  such  a  climax;  and  the  congregation 
of  simple  souls  who  feel  that  poetry  is  not  for 
them  must  soon  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  all  the  rest  of  us. 

But,  leaving  on  one  side  the  demented  group 
among  the  modernists,  we  may  find  much  to 
our  purpose  in  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  Muse, 
but  even  among  them  we  shall  find  a  centrifugal 
force  at  work  which  unfits  them  for  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  the  aforesaid  simple  reader,  the 
reader  who  has  been  lost  or  been  driven  away. 

We  return  once  more  to  our  own  theme  of 
desolation,  and  send  our  emotions  roaming. 
Meditate  upon  the  vacancy  and  stillness  of  a 
deserted  village  or  a  deserted  house  until  the 
place  becomes  in  very  truth  a  haunted  scene, 
where  phantoms  flit  at  twilight  and  ghostly 
echoes  of  the  departed  seem  to  reach  the  ear. 
Into  the  very  substance  of  these  stained  and 
broken  walls,  these  oft-trodden  floors,  something 
of  the  human  passions  that  once  surged  about 
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them  has  been  stamped.  To  the  seeing  eye  and 
the  feeling  heart  they  are  dimly  eloquent,  vague 
memorials  of  folk  who  seem  to  be  watching  us 
and  listening  sadly,  a  little  ironically,  to  the 
busy  hum  of  our  life.  Soon  we  shall  join  them 
in  the  silence.  As  our  emotions  flee  ever  farther 
from  the  norm,  the  simple,  practical  man,  who 
may  know  by  heart  Goldsmith’s  lines  about  the 
clergyman  and  the  village  schoolmaster,  leaves 
us  to  our  solitary  task  of  reading  modern  verse. 
It  may  well  be  that  he  is  a  Philistine,  but  it 
may  also  be  that  he  might  have  been  won  to 
poetry  if  he  could  have  found  sustenance  there. 
I  understand  his  impatience  with  dreams  and 
sentimentalists,  but  there  is  much  that  I  should 
like  to  say  to  him  if  he  were  still  within  earshot. 
I  would  fain  point  out  to  him  that  if  he  spent  a 
day  and  a  night  in  the  ruins  of  Paestum  or  the 
rock  tombs  of  Persepolis  —  alone  —  he  would 
before  the  end  of  his  twenty-four  hours  have 
experienced  some  very  unusual  emotions  indeed, 
for  which  he  might  even  be  the  better,  the  wider- 
thoughted;  and  that  he  might  thus  conceivably 
learn  a  degree  of  grateful  respect  for  any  poet 
who  could  put  those  emotions  into  words  for 
him.  But  I  can  accomplish  little  if  there  be  no 
simple  poetry  by  which  to  hold  him  while  he  is 
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being  wooed,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  to  sub¬ 
tler  poetry  that  he  ought  also  to  love.  I  should 
like  to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  beauty 
of  Mr.  De  la  Mare’s  rather  tenuous  poetry,  for 
there  is  beauty  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is  Mr.  De  la 
Mare  who  can  express  the  very  themes  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  He,  like  Goldsmith,  is 
caught  by  the  eloquence  of  the  deserted  scene,  the 
passing  of  earth’s  loveliness  into  the  dark  back¬ 
ward  and  abysm  of  Time.  But,  unlike  Goldsmith, 
he  hears  far  within  the  chambers  of  his  mind  thin 
voices  from  the  past  striving  to  speak  to  us. 

See  this  house,  how  dark  it  is 
Beneath  its  vast-boughed  trees! 

Not  one  trembling  leaflet  cries 
To  that  watcher  in  the  skies  — 

“  Remove,  remove  thy  searching  gaze, 

Innocent,  of  heaven’s  ways, 

Brood  not,  Moon,  so  wildly  bright, 

On  secrets  hidden  from  sight.” 

It  is  significant  of  the  whole  change  that  has 
come  over  poetry  and  our  approach  to  poetry 
that  the  deserted  village  has  become  “Sunk 
Lyonesse.”  In  Lyonesse,  sunk  below  the  Cor¬ 
nish  sea,  there  is  a  vaster  symbol  of  desolation 
than  any  on  which  Goldsmith  pondered.  Sea 
nymphs  hourly  ring  its  knell. 
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In  sea-cold  Lyonesse, 

When  the  Sabbath  eve  shafts  down 
On  the  roofs,  walls,  belfries 
Of  the  foundered  town, 

The  Nereids  pluck  their  lyres 
Where  the  green  translucency  beats, 

And  with  motionless  eyes  at  gaze 
Make  minstrelsy  in  the  streets. 

And  the  ocean  water  stirs 
In  salt-worn  casemate  and  porch. 

Plies  the  blunt-snouted  fish 
With  fire  in  his  skull  for  torch. 

And  the  ringing  wires  resound; 

And  the  unearthly  lovely  weep 
In  lament  of  the  music  they  make 
In  the  sullen  courts  of  sleep: 

Whose  marble  flowers  bloom  for  aye: 

And  —  lapped  by  the  moon-guiled  tide  — 

Mock  their  carver  with  heart  of  stone, 

Caged  in  his  stone-ribbed  side. 

There  will  be  no  quarrels  among  the  readers 
of  Mr.  De  la  Mare’s  verse;  for,  after  the  fashion 
of  all  modern  writers,  he  has  no  “message”  and 
is  unconcerned  about  converts  to  his  way  of 
thought.  He  stimulates  only  such  thoughts  in 
us  as  are  reflected  from  the  visions  that  he  brings 
before  us.  It  is  noticeable  that  you  cannot  well 
quote  from  his  poetry,  nor  can  you  reduce  it  for 
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the  purpose  of  quotation  in  an  essay  such  as 
this.  You  might  as  well  try  to  cut  down  a 
sketch  by  Degas.  If  we  wish  to  suggest  the 
effect  which  he  produces  by  “The  Listeners,”  it 
is  necessary  to  quote  the  whole.  I  do  so  for  its 
obvious  connection  with  our  theme  of  desertion. 

“Is  there  anybody  there?”  said  the  Traveller, 

Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door; 

And  his  horse  in  the  silence  champed  the  grasses 
Of  the  forest’s  ferny  floor: 

And  a  bird  flew  up  out  of  the  turret, 

Above  the  Traveller’s  head: 

And  he  smote  upon  the  door  again  a  second  time; 

“Is  there  anybody  there?”  he  said. 

But  no  one  descended  to  the  Traveller; 

No  head  from  the  leaf-fringed  sill 
Leaned  over  and  looked  into  his  grey  eyes, 

Where  he  stood  perplexed  and  still. 

But  only  a  host  of  phantom  listeners 
That  dwelt  in  the  lone  house  then 
Stood  listening  in  the  quiet  of  the  moonlight 
To  that  voice  from  the  world  of  men: 

Stood  thronging  the  faint  moonbeams  on  the  dark  stair, 
That  goes  down  to  the  empty  hall, 

Hearkening  in  an  air  stirred  and  shaken 
By  the  lonely  Traveller’s  call. 

And  he  felt  in  his  heart  their  strangeness, 

Their  stillness  answering  his  cry, 

While  his  horse  moved,  cropping  the  dark  turf, 

’Neath  the  starred  and  leafy  sky; 
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For  he  suddenly  smote  on  the  door,  even 
Louder,  and  lifted  his  head:  — 

“Tell  them  I  came,  and  no  one  answered, 

That  I  kept  my  word,”  he  said. 

Never  the  least  stir  made  the  listeners, 

Though  every  word  he  spake 
Fell  echoing  through  the  shadowiness  of  the  still  house 
From  the  one  man  left  awake: 

Ay,  they  heard  his  foot  on  the  stirrup, 

And  the  sound  of  iron  on  stone, 

And  how  the  silence  surged  softly  backward, 

When  the  plunging  hoofs  were  gone. 

What  is  this  strange  tryst,  and  who  are  these 
ghostly  listeners  ?  There  is  no  other  answer  than 
such  as  is  echoed  from  the  reader’s  heart.  If  there 
is  no  response  in  it,  the  poem  is  nothing.  Scholar¬ 
ship  is  helpless.  We  will  not  look  for  sources  or 
attempt  a  commentary.  Criticism  itself  is  an 
impertinence,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  save 
what  the  poet  has  said.  The  reader  is  either  an 
initiate  or  a  clumsy  outsider.  If  he  have  recourse 
to  prayer,  he  must  ask  for  light  from  on  high. 

When  Goldsmith  spoke  of  the  poetry  that  was 
new  in  his  day,  he  used  words  which,  allowing 
for  the  sneer  in  them,  are  surprisingly  applicable 
to  the  verse  of  Mr.  De  la  Mare.  A  series  of 
images  pass  on  before  the  reader’s  imagination 
like  the  figures  in  a  dream;  curiosity,  induction, 
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reason,  and  the  whole  train  of  affections  are  fast 
asleep.  Nor  can  I  feel  that  in  this  respect 
Mr.  De  la  Mare’s  iridescently  lovely  verse  is  a 
bad  exponent  of  modern  poetry.  Other  poets  — 
Robinson,  Yeats,  A.E.,  Miss  Millay,  Miss  Lowell, 
Masefield,  even  —  are  occult,  too,  as  could  be 
very  easily  shown  if  it  were  to  our  purpose  to 
quote  from  all  of  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Frost,  who  is  often 
spoken  of  as  though  he  were  clear  as  an  October 
day  in  his  own  New  England.  He,  like  Mr. 
De  la  Mare,  dwells  on  a  familiar  theme  until  it 
becomes  a  mystery  and  a  terror;  and,  as  if  min¬ 
istering  to  the  particular  purpose  of  the  present 
writer,  he  has  entitled  a  poem  “Ghost  House,” 
and  opens  it  with  the  familiar  motive  of  desola¬ 
tion  about  which  I  have  already  said  so  much:  — 

I  dwell  in  a  lonely  house  I  know 
That  vanished  many  a  summer  ago, 

And  left  no  trace  but  the  cellar  walls, 

And  a  cellar  in  which  the  daylight  falls, 

And  the  purple-stemmed  wild  raspberries  grow. 

O’er  ruined  fences  the  grape-vines  shield 
The  woods  come  back  to  the  mowing  field; 

The  orchard  tree  has  grown  one  copse 
Of  new  wood  and  old  where  the  woodpecker  chops; 
The  footpath  down  to  the  well  is  healed. 
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I  dwell  with  a  strangely  aching  heart 
In  that  vanished  abode  there  far  apart 
On  that  disused  and  forgotten  road 
That  has  no  dust-bath  now  for  the  toad. 

Night  comes;  the  black  bats  tumble  and  dart; 

The  whippoorwill  is  coming  to  shout 
And  hush  and  cluck  and  flutter  about: 

I  hear  him  begin  far  enough  away 
Full  many  a  time  to  say  his  say 
Before  he  arrives  to  say  it  out. 

It  is  under  the  small,  dim,  summer  star, 

I  know  not  who  these  mute  folk  are 
Who  share  the  unlit  place  with  me  — 

Those  stones  out  under  the  low-limbed  tree 
Doubtless  bear  names  that  the  mosses  mar. 

They  are  tireless  folk,  but  slow  and  sad, 

Though  two,  close-keeping,  are  lass  and  lad,  — 
With  none  among  them  that  ever  sings, 

And  yet,  in  view  of  how  many  things, 

As  sweet  companions  as  might  be  had. 

The  poet  knows  not  who  the  mute  folk  are, 
but  we  may  make  a  shrewd  guess  that  they  are 
no  other  than  himself,  the  shadows  and  memories 
of  his  dead  youth;  and  so,  in  a  still  larger  sense, 
he  is  the  lonely  house,  and  also,  if  he  will  pardon 
the  bluntness,  the  cellar  in  which  the  daylight 
falls.  This  is  the  solution  that  I  submit.  It 
is  at  least  as  good  as  the  poet’s  own  (for  in  this 
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instance  there  is  one),  which  reads  simply,  “He 
is  happy  in  society  of  his  choosing.”  Those  who 
can  make  the  comment  apply  to  the  poem  will 
not  be  wanting  in  a  certain  ingenuity. 

Poets  are,  properly  enough,  chary  of  explana¬ 
tions.  It  takes  a  good  reader  to  make  a  good 
poem;  and  if  a  poet  tries  too  obviously  to  train 
the  reader  in  interpretation  he  is  apt,  like 
Wordsworth  in  his  more  explanatory  moods,  to 
offend.  The  poet  should  write  “Finis”  at  the 
end  of  every  volume,  to  imply  that  the  rest  is 
silence.  As  for  the  reader,  God  help  —  the  poet 
can  no  more.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman  who 
wrote  to  Adrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  line  in  “The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,  and  got  snubbed  for  his  pains. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  Miss  Millay  to  say  more  about  the 
little  ghost  that  haunts  her  garden:  — 

She  held  her  gown  on  either  side 
To  let  her  slippers  show, 

And  up  the  walk  she  went  with  pride, 

The  way  great  ladies  go. 

And  where  the  wall  is  built  anew 
And  is  of  ivy  bare 

She  paused  —  then  opened  and  passed  through 
A  gate  that  once  was  there. 
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No  one  who  reads  Miss  Millay  aright  will 
press  for  explanation.  Her  poem  is  a  fleeting 
glance  at  a  Lancret  or  a  Monticelli  —  a  glimpse 
of  the  stately  past  before  the  withering  blight 
of  modern  life  had  fallen  upon  the  garden.  It  is 
significant  of  the  distance  that  we  have  traveled 
from  the  days  of  Goldsmith  that,  somehow,  one 
does  not  resent  questions  about  The  Deserted 
Village.  Where  was  the  village?  Who  was  the 
parson?  Is  Paddy  Byrne  the  village  school¬ 
master?  The  questions  have  all  been  asked,  and 
in  some  sense  they  can  be  answered  without 
being  false  to  the  poet.  It  is  the  change  of 
fashion  wrought  by  the  romantics  and  their 
successors,  the  visionaries,  that  has  brought 
about  this  view  of  poetry  as  esoteric  and  apart, 
a  thing  to  be  approached  only  by  readers  with 
a  sixth  sense  or  a  power  of  divination. 

That  we  have  much  to  admire  and  much  to 
love  in  modern  verse,  I,  who  happen  to  be  an 
enthusiast  for  all  the  poets  of  our  day  here 
mentioned,  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  But  I 
do  not  intend  that  my  love  of  their  somewhat 
exotic  beauty  should  blind  me  to  the  plain  fact 
that  that  very  exoticism  excludes  from  the  world 
of  readers  many  who  should  be  happy  citizens 
of  it.  For  the  gardens  of  the  Muses  should  not 
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be  filled  with  rare  and  curious  blooms  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  familiar  flowers  which  have  been 
beloved  from  the  beginning  of  time  —  heliotrope, 
lily,  rose  —  or,  let  me  add,  of  those  humbler 
plants,  the  pansy  and  the  garden  pink. 
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POETRY  AND  FAITH 

’T  is  not  vain  or  fabulous 
(Though  so  esteemed  by  shallow  ignorance) 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 

—  Comus 

When  Dante  has  passed  through  the  last  of  the 
terraces  surrounding  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory, 
before  entering  the  Garden  of  Eden  at  its  sum¬ 
mit,  he  is  made  to  rest  on  one  of  the  stone  steps 
of  a  narrow  staircase  cut  through  the  living 
rock.  Guarded  by  his  two  shepherds,  Vergil  and 
Statius,  he  lays  him  down,  and,  after  noticing 
that  the  stars  are  brighter  and  larger  than  he  has 
ever  seen  them  before,  falls  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  is  broken  towards  morning  by  a  dream.  It 
is  the  hour  of  visions  which  forecast  the  future. 
In  his  sleep  he  sees  a  beautiful  lady  gathering 
flowers,  who  sings  to  him  that  she  is  Leah :  — 

Know,  whoso  asketh  my  name,  that  I  am  Leah,  and  I 
busy  my  hands  in  weaving  a  garland  wherewith  to  deck 
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me  at  the  mirror.  My  sister  Rachel  sits  all  day  before 
her  mirror,  nor  stirs  she  from  it;  for  she  is  fain  to  behold 
therein  her  beauteous  eyes,  even  as  I  to  make  me  fair 
with  my  hands.  It  is  Contemplation  that  doth  satisfy 
her,  even  as  Action  doth  satisfy  me. 

It  is  characteristic  of  something  deep  in  our 
modem  nature  that  the  picture  of  these  two 
ladies  is  apt  to  provoke  a  smile,  and  that,  of  the 
two  figures  called  up  by  the  poet  before  us, 
Rachel,  who  sits  gazing  eternally  into  her  mirror, 
should  instinctively  be  apprehended  as  a  comic 
if  not  a  satiric  type.  But  to  Dante  and  to 
Dante’s  readers  there  was  nothing  remotely 
satiric  or  even  playful  here.  It  could  never  have 
occurred  to  the  poet  that  Rachel  would  be 
thought  of  as  the  type  and  symbol  of  vanity. 
To  the  mediaeval  mind  she  and  her  sister  Leah 
were  familiar  symbols  of  the  contemplative  and 
the  active  life,  as  Mary  and  Martha  are  symbols 
of  them  even  to  us;  so  that  it  was  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  poet  to  add  the  words,  “Contempla¬ 
tion  is  her  delight,  Action  mine.”  —  Lei  lo  vedere , 
e  me  Loprare  appaga. 

The  Italian  painters  took  over  these  symbols 
into  pictorial  art,  and  representatives  of  the 
active  and  the  contemplative  life  are  often  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  Madonna  Enthroned  or  at 
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the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Thus  as  late  as  Giorgione’s 
great  Castelfranco  altarpiece,  a  monk,  Saint 
Francis,  on  the  Madonna’s  left,  represents  the 
contemplative  mode  of  life,  and  a  knight  in 
armor,  Saint  Liberalis,  on  her  right,  stands  for 
the  active. 

Both  Rachel  and  Leah  and  the  ways  of  life 
that  they  typify  were  regarded  by  Dante,  he 
explains  elsewhere,  as  worthy  of  honor,  and  so 
indeed  were  they,  in  general,  regarded  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  were  worthy  of  honor  among 
men  and  worthy  of  honor  among  poets.  But 
there  could  be  no  doubt  in  Dante’s  mind,  as 
none  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  who  recalls 
Christ’s  words  to  Mary  of  Bethany,  that  the 
contemplative  life  was  nobler  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Among  all  the  manifold  activities  of  this 
world  there  is  but  one  thing  really  needful  — 
to  discover  the  Eternal  and  to  find  one’s  rest 
in  Him.  Mary  had  chosen  that  “better  part,” 
which  can  never  be  taken  away,  even  by  death 
itself.  The  allegorizing  tendency  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had,  then,  made  Rachel  also  into  such  a 
symbol.  When,  in  the  “Paradiso,”  Dante  has 
his  vision  of  the  Celestial  Rose,  it  is  Rachel, 
not  Leah,  that  he  finds  there.  Saint  Bernard 
points  her  out  to  him  where  she  is  sitting  with 
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Beatrice  on  her  right.  Indeed,  Beatrice  is  herself 
the  counterpart  of  Rachel,  and  another  great 
exemplar  of  the  contemplative  life. 

To  the  mediaeval  mind  there  could  be  no 
argument  regarding  the  superiority  of  the  con¬ 
templative  to  the  active  life.  If  we  adopt  the 
simple  consistency  of  scholasticism,  all  becomes 
clear  in  an  instant.  Inasmuch  as  the  reward  of 
the  redeemed  soul  is  the  Beatific  Vision  or  the 
perpetual  contemplation  of  the  Deity  (the  triune 
God  of  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Love),  it  follows 
that  the  noblest  life,  here  as  hereafter,  is  the 
one  that  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  final 
bliss  of  contemplation.  All  else  is  transitory. 
Even  the  corporal  works  of  mercy,  —  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  caring  for  the 
sick,  and  the  like,  —  noble  as  they  are,  cannot 
equal  in  value  the  spiritual  works  of  mercy, 
teaching  the  ignorant,  counseling  the  doubtful, 
praying  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  former 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  body,  which  is 
transitory,  the  latter  to  the  eternal,  the  spiritual 
or  “better”  part. 

This  distinction,  which  the  Middle  Ages  saw 
in  the  world  all  about  them,  —  in  monk  and 
knight,  in  cloister  and  castle,  in  the  song  of  the 
troubadour  and  the  psalm  of  the  penitent,  in 
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the  tournament  and  “the  spiritual  combat,”  — 
may  be  found  in  poetry  as  well.  There  is  a 
celestial  body  of  verse,  and  there  is  a  “terres¬ 
trial.”  The  Canterbury  Tales  may  well  stand  as 
an  example  of  the  latter  (to  choose  among  an 
infinity  of  possible  examples),  and  the  “Vision” 
of  Dante  is  assuredly  a  fitting  specimen  of  the 
former.  One  of  them  is  concerned  chiefly  in 
recording  the  ways  of  men;  the  other  in  justifying 
the  ways  of  God  to  men.  The  poet  of  the  former 
group  is  nourished  by  experience;  the  latter  by 
heavenly  contemplation.  In  days  when  men 
are  concerned  with  the  fate  of  their  soul  (and 
they  will  usually  be  concerned  with  it  if  perad- 
venture  they  believe  that  they  have  a  soul), 
“celestial  poetry,”  as  we  have  called  it,  may 
well  flourish;  but  in  days  when  the  art  of  con¬ 
templation  languishes  that  type  of  poetry,  and 
the  critical  esteem  for  it  in  turn,  may  dwindle, 
and,  not  impossibly,  vanish  altogether. 

But,  before  speaking  of  the  consequences  of 
its  decline,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  celestial  poetry  is  seldom  wanting  in  great 
literary  eras.  Without  pausing  to  speak  of  its 
manifestation  in  the  Periclean  age,  or  its  preva¬ 
lence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  may  recall  its 
florescence  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  in  the  poetry 
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of  Edmund  Spenser  (now  foolishly  belittled  by 
critics  who  have  no  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit),  whose  bright  genius  illuminated  this  type 
of  poetry  even  in  the  dark  days  following  the 
decline  of  the  cloister  in  England.  Had  the 
poet  possessed  the  instinct  of  orderliness,  if  his 
genius  had  been  sufficiently  Gothic  to  express 
itself  at  once  in  the  large  and  in  the  minute, 
he  might  have  made  of  his  knights  and  ladies, 
the  tournaments  and  journeyings,  the  Bower  of 
Bliss,  the  House  of  Holiness,  the  House  of  Care, 
and  the  rest,  a  true  account  of  the  upward 
progress  of  the  questing  spirit.  As  it  is,  his 
success  in  this  respect  is  attained  at  moments 
only.  His  work  has  the  rich,  bewildering  dis¬ 
order  of  a  dream  rather  than  the  strict  consist¬ 
ency  of  a  vision.  Yet  few  have  referred  to  the 
divine  art  of  contemplation  more  eloquently  than 
he:  — 

Thence  forward  by  that  painfull  way  they  pas 
Forth  to  an  hill  that  was  both  steepe  and  hy, 

On  top  whereof  a  sacred  chappell  was, 

And  eke  a  litle  Hermitage  thereby, 

Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie, 

That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion, 

Ne  other  worldly  business  did  apply: 

His  name  was  hevenly  Contemplation; 

Of  God  and  goodnes  was  his  meditation. 
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The  seventeenth  century  carried  the  glories 
of  contemplative  poetry  to  a  pitch  that  surpasses 
that  of  all  other  periods  in  English  literature. 
Even  if  we  omit,  for  the  moment,  the  name  of 
its  supreme  master,  we  have  still  to  record  the 
name  of  the  poet-mystic,  Henry  Vaughan,  who 
himself  “saw  Eternity  .  .  .  Like  a  great  ring 
of  pure  and  endless  light,  all  calm  as  it  was 
bright,” 

And  round  beneath  it,  Time,  in  hours,  days,  years, 
Driv’n  by  the  spheres, 

Like  a  vast  shadow  mov’d,  in  which  the  world 
And  all  her  train  were  hurl’d.  .  .  . 

Yet  some,  who  all  this  while  did  weep  and  sing, 

And  sing,  and  weep,  soar’d  up  into  the  Ring , 

But  most  would  use  no  wing. 

O  fools  (said  I)  thus  to  prefer  dark  night 
Before  true  light.  .  .  . 

Holy  George  Herbert,  the  Platonic  Traherne, 
Crashaw,  with  his  ecstatic  devotion  to  Saint 
Theresa,  Herrick  of  the  “Noble  Numbers,”  the 
mighty-mouth’d  inventor  of  prose  harmonies, 
Taylor,  and  that  other  prose-poet,  Thomas 
Browne  —  these  with  Wither,  Quarles,  Marvell, 
and  an  innumerable  company  of  minor  bards, 
are  all,  at  one  moment  or  another,  disciples  of 
the  contemplative  Muse.  Even  such  as  are 
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contented  children  of  this  world  —  the  tribe  of 
Leah  whose  good  deeds  are  their  garment  of 
grace  —  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  attempt 
on  occasion  the  more  spiritual  manner.  John 
Dryden,  though  not  the  leader  among  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  spirit,  never  hesitated,  whether 
Anglican  or  Roman,  to  sing  of  the  glories  of  his 
faith  and  of  his  Church.  The  passion  for  religious 
poetry  was  carried  over  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  when,  losing  most  of  its  intensity  with 
its  contemplative  character,  it  spread  itself  out 
over  the  dull  flats  of  piety.  Nevertheless  the 
age  produced  a  quantity  of  hymnody  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  equal  in  any  similar  period 
of  English  literature.  Even  Pope  was  moved  to 
hymn  the  Messiah  in  heroic  couplets:  — 

Lo,  Earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies, 

Sink  down  ye  mountains,  and  ye  valleys  rise. 

Pope’s  verses  might  seem  less  inadequate  if  our 
ear,  and  our  spirit,  were  not  attuned  to  the 
higher  mood  of  Milton.  The  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  could  bequeath  much  to  the  eighteenth; 
but  the  majestic  inspiration  of  Milton  was  not  to 
be  transmitted  by  any  of  the  channels  of  literary 
influence.  As  the  eighteenth-century  poets  never 
tired  of  saying,  there  was  none  to  soar  with 
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Milton  into  the  very  realms  of  day,  none  to 
dwell  with  him  in  the  courts  of  the  Heavenly 
Muse.  For  there  is  a  kind  of  poetry  that 
emanates  only  from  one  whose  lips  have  been 
touched  with  a  coal  of  fire  from  the  secret  altar 
of  God;  he  it  is  who,  smit  with  the  love  of 
sacred  song,  invokes  the  Heavenly  Muse,  nor 
feels  the  need  of  assistance  from  any  other:  — 

Descend  from  Heav’n,  Urania,  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  call’d,  whose  voice  divine 
Following,  above  th’  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call:  for  thou 
Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympus  dwell’st,  but  Heav’nly  born, 

Before  the  hills  appear’d,  or  fountain  flow’d, 

Thou,  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom,  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  th’  Almighty  Father,  pleas’d 
With  thy  celestial  song. 

Milton’s  quiet  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
celestial  song  is  similar  to  Dante’s  quiet  certainty 
that  the  contemplative  life  is  superior  to  the 
active.  How,  unless  the  foundation  of  all  things 
has  shifted  and  earth’s  base  be  built  on  stubble, 
can  it  be  otherwise?  Urania,  the  mistress  of 
heavenly  contemplation,  is  of  more  august  par- 
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entage  than  the  Muses.  Before  the  hill  of 
Parnassus  appeared,  before  the  fountain  of  Heli¬ 
con  flowed,  she  dwelt  with  God  himself.  It  is 
she  who  can  reveal  to  the  poet  things  invisible 
to  mortal  sight,  teach  him  to  venture  down  the 
dark  descent  to  Hell,  and  at  last  lead  him  into 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  where,  like  Dante,  he 
looks  into  the  heart  of  the  final  and  innermost 
power  of  the  universe,  — 

L’amor  che  move  il  Sole  e  1’  altre  stelle. 

It  is  only  when  he  invokes  the  presence  of 
Urania  that  Milton  is  aware  of  any  presumption; 
she  alone  can  add  the  grace  of  humility  to  his 
other  qualities.  From  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
(ways  sung  by  the  poets  of  another  order)  he  is 
cut  off;  from  all  intellectual  progress  such  as 
comes  by  study  he  is  cut  off,  and,  instead  of 
the  book  of  knowledge  fair,  is  presented  with 
an  universal  blank.  If  the  Heavenly  Muse 
should  fail  him  also!  If  he,  having  presumed  to 
enter  the  courts  of  the  Almighty  and  gaze  with 
angels  upon  the  Throne  itself,  if  he,  having 
drawn  empyreal  breath  while  still  in  the  flesh, 
were  now  to  falter!  Like  Bellerophon,  struck 
down  from  his  winged  steed,  he  would  wander 
broken  and  forlorn. 
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Dr.  Johnson,  who  expended  his  critical  pow¬ 
ers  —  and  they  were  of  a  high  order  —  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  merits  and  defects  of  Paradise  Lost , 
asserted  that  “poetical  devotion”  could  not 
often  please.  “Poetical  pleasure  must  be  such 
as  human  imagination  can  at  least  conceive,  and 
poetical  terror  such  as  human  strength  and 
fortitude  may  combat.  The  good  and  evil  of 
Eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of 
wit.”  This  is  sensible;  it  applies  admirably  to 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts;  it  applies  to  portions 
of  Paradise  Lost;  but  unfortunately  it  proves  too 
much.  For  surely  by  this  standard  Dante  himself 
has  failed..  It  is,  as  Johnson  saw,  clearly  impos¬ 
sible  that  poets  (we  may  pass  the  word  “wit” 
without  comment)  should  depict  with  success  the 
good  and  evil  of  Eternity.  But  it  is  the  impos¬ 
sible  which  poets  achieve.  We  prescribe  their 
task,  set  them  about  ministering  to  our  business 
and  bosoms,  and,  even  as  we  release  them  for  the 
task,  they  elude  us  and  soar  off  into  the  empyrean. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  devotional  poetry  is  far 
from  unpleasing.  At  its  best  it  reigns  in  our 
affections  without  a  rival.  When  it  is  intolerable 
it  is  not  because  it  is  devotional,  but  because  it 
is  dull  and  unimpassioned,  piety  doing  duty  for 
inspiration.  It  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  be 
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asked  to  admire  poetry  because  the  sentiments 
are  of  a  commendably  pious  order  or  to  ascribe 
merit  to  a  poet  for  having  given  expression  to 
the  commonplaces  of  religion.  But  when  the 
poet  rises  to  the  height  of  his  theme  he  commands 
our  devotion  at  once,  and  holds  it  indefinitely. 
What  lyric  of  the  seventeenth  century  passes 
“They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light”  in 
our  affections?  The  poet  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  whom  the  modern  reader  takes  most  de¬ 
light  is  perhaps  William  Blake,  whose  intensity 
hid  him  from  his  own  age  as  it  has  revealed  him 
to  ours.  He  gives  no  offense  as  he  sings  of  the 
“holy  Lamb  of  God  on  England’s  pleasant 
pastures  seen”:  — 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 

Bring  me  my  spear!  0  clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 

Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  language  of  inspiration. 
The  poet  who  has  it  partakes  of  a  communion 
that  is  not  of  this  world.  The  awe  of  it,  amount¬ 
ing  at  moments  to  terror,  causes  the  poet  to 
long  for  the  wings  of  the  morning  that  he  may 
escape  from  it,  fleeing  into  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  pursuit  described  by 
Thompson :  — 
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Still  with  unhurrying  chase, 

And  unperturbed  pace, 

Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 

Came  on  the  following  feet, 

And  a  voice  above  their  beat  — 

“Naught  shelters  thee,  who  wilt  not  shelter  me.” 

Such  verse  as  has  been  mentioned  is  not  the 
exclusive  delight  of  those  who  share  the  religious 
views  of  the  poets  concerned.  Much  ordinary 
religious  sentiment  is  accepted  by  the  intellectual 
if  it  is  labeled  “mysticism.”  The  spiritually- 
minded  man  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reading 
the  language  of  the  spirit,  whatever  its  idiom. 
He  finds  the  Christian  system  instinct  with 
Platonism,  and  the  idealism  of  Plato  constantly 
suggestive  of  Christianity. 

Yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  belittle  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them,  since  an  important  literary 
result  springs  out  of  it.  The  Christian  revelation 
contains  its  own  unique  literary  value,  which  it 
is  important  not  to  miss  if  the  supreme  signifi¬ 
cance  of  contemplative  poetry  is  to  be  grasped. 
According  to  historical  Christianity,  a  perfect 
union  may  be  effected  between  the  spirit  and 
the  familiar  world  about  us;  the  former  is  un¬ 
questionably  superior,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  forget  or  renounce  the  familiar  world  of 
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humanity  and  matter  in  order  to  come  into 
communion  with  the  spiritual;  for  every  common 
occurrence  and  familiar  sight  glow  with  a  signifi¬ 
cance  derived  from  another  realm.  Platonists 
accept  this;  any  idealistic  doctrine  finds  such  a 
view  harmonious  with  its  fundamental  principle. 
But  Christianity  passes  far  beyond.  It  an¬ 
nounces  no  mere  “correspondence”  between 
matter  and  spirit,  but  asserts  that  if  this  world 
is  instinct  with  spirit,  Heaven  is  no  less  inter¬ 
penetrated  with  humanity.  The  citizens  of  the 
world  to  come,  though  changed,  are  still  human 
in  the  truest  sense,  as  are  we  who  linger  here; 
and  thus  there  is  a  channel  of  communication 
with  them  open  to  us.  And  thus,  moreover,  it 
is  possible  for  the  poet  to  perceive  and  reveal  im¬ 
aginatively  to  us  something  of  their  heavenly  life. 
As  one  passes  with  Dante  through  the  spheres 
of  Paradise,  one  does  not  find  the  persons  in  that 
new  life  —  Piccarda,  Bonaventura,  Peter,  Ber¬ 
nard,  Cacciaguida  —  less  real  than  the  prisoners 
of  the  Inferno.  They  are  indubitably  beings  of 
another  world,  but  not  beyond  our  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and,  through  the  doctrine  of  the  communion 
of  saints,  not  beyond  all  communication  with  us. 

But  Christianity,  in  its  revelation  of  the  union 
of  the  human  nature  with  the  divine,  teaches 
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something  even  more  significant  to  the  contem¬ 
plative  poet.  For  as  God  has  himself  been  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  so  humanity  has  been 
received  into  the  Godhead  itself  in  the  person 
of  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ.  Thus  man, 
through  Christ,  may  hope  to  come  into  final 
union  with  the  Creator.  This  is  the  Christian 
paradox,  the  source  of  the  saint’s  ecstasy  and 
the  schoolman’s  philosophy.  It  is  the  spur  of 
chivalry,  the  faith  that  took  form  in  the  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  filled  their  windows  with  myriad  colors. 
It  sings  in  the  lyric  of  the  troubadour  and  in 
the  hymn  of  the  cloister;  it  is  the  pulsing  heart 
of  the  active  life  by  which  the  sons  of  Leah 
strike  down  the  Saracen  —  as  also  of  the  contem¬ 
plative  life  in  which  the  children  of  Rachel  enter, 
through  fasting  and  prayer,  into  the  City  of  God, 
and  behold  mysteries  hidden  from  mortal  eyes. 

Of  course  no  contemplative  or  visionary  poet 
has  had  the  audacity  to  assume  that  he  may 
tell  of  all  that  he  has  experienced  in  the  heavenly 
courts.  He  must  deal  with  shadows  and  em¬ 
blems,  poor  hints  and  fragments  of  the  whole:  — 

In  the  court  of  heaven,  whence  I  return,  says  Dante 
(“Paradiso,”  X),  many  a  gem  is  found,  so  dear  and 
beauteous  that  it  may  not  be  taken  thence  from  that 
kingdom,  and  of  such  was  the  song  of  these  Heavenly 
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Luminaries  that  I  heard.  He  who  will  not  take  wing  and 
soar  aloft  thither  must  await  his  news  of  that  realm  from 
the  dumb. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  even  the  poet  of 
highest  endowments  and  serenest  contemplation 
must  fail;  but  even  as  he  flags,  and  worldly 
symbols  fail  him,  he  knows  that  in  the  presence 
of  God  he  is  at  home.  Hence  he  will  not  be 
dumb  in  the  royal  presence,  even  though  the 
words  be  poor;  for  within  the  central  radiance 
of  God  himself  he  beholds  the  face  of  man:  — 

O  light  eternal,  who  dwellest  in  thyself  alone,  and  alone 
hast  comprehension  of  thyself  .  .  .  there  appeared  within 
thee,  like  a  reflected  light,  when  mine  eyes  had  pored  for 
a  time  upon  it,  our  human  likeness,  painted  in  its  own 
colors. 

In  the  inmost  essence  of  the  Eternal  Being, 
therefore,  Dante,  the  Christian  poet,  finds  “our 
human  likeness”;  and  it  is  this  realization  that 
there  is  not  only  no  ultimate  hostility  but  a 
fundamental  attraction  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  that  emboldens  the  poet  to  describe 
unseen  things  in  concrete  terms.  If  God  has 
taken  human  form,  and  humanity  been  taken 
up  into  the  Godhead,  the  poet  is  as  free  as 
Homer  was  to  describe  God  in  terms  that  may 
be  comprehended  by  mortal  minds.  And  much 
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the  same  raison  d'etre  underlies  the  “heavenly” 
poetry  of  Tasso  and  Milton,  as  well  as  the 
depiction  of  the  fields  of  Paradise  and  the  throne 
of  the  Trinity  by  Fra  Angelico  and  the  mediaeval 
painters. 

That  something  is  lost  when  the  peculiarly 
Christian  concreteness  passes  out  of  “heavenly” 
poetry  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Shelley.  For 
if  there  was  ever  a  contemplative,  it  was  he. 
But  he  rejects  with  violence  the  whole  Christian 
conception  of  the  sacramental  relation  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  material.  Yet  no  poet  of  modem 
times,  not  Coleridge  himself,  has  a  more  vivid 
apprehension  of  the  creative  power  of  the  super- 
sensuous  world  of  idea  —  “of  Thought  and  its 
eternity.”  In  Hellas  (line  776),  Ahasuerus  says  to 
Mahmud:  — 

This  Whole 

Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and  flowers, 
With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  workings 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be, 

Is  but  a  vision:  all  that  it  inherits 

Are  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  bubbles,  and  dreams; 

Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave. 

Shelley’s  poetry,  especially  in  its  later  phases, 
is  lyric  Platonism.  Browning  described  it  as 
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“a  sublime  fragmentary  essay  towards  a  present¬ 
ment  of  the  correspondency  of  the  universe  to 
Deity.”  1  It  is  his  sense  of  the  immanence  of 
spirit  which  lends  to  his  poetry  that  peculiar 
mistiness  or  tenuity  which  pervades  it.  There 
is  no  lack  in  his  verse  of  concrete  things:  — 

The  lark  and  the  thrush  and  the  swallow  free, 

And  the  milkmaid’s  song  and  mower’s  scythe, 

And  the  matin  bell  and  the  mountain  bee. 

None  perceives  more  clearly  or  loves  more  ar¬ 
dently  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  material 
world,  but  he  never  ceases  to  regard  it  as  being, 
in  spite  of  all  its  splendor,  a  shadowy  transcript 
of  an  idea  existing  in  its  perfection  elsewhere. 
For  this  reason  birth  —  entrance,  that  is,  into 
the  world  of  matter  —  is  “an  eclipsing  curse”; 
the  soul  is  imprisoned,  “in  a  body  like  a  grave”; 
blossoms  are  “imprisoned  children  of  the  hours”; 
men  are  like  shadows  at  the  portal  of  a  cave 
(a  metaphor  derived  from  Plato);  and  matter 
itself  is  “unwilling  dross,”  which  the  one  Spirit’s 
plastic  stress  “tortures”  to  its  own  likeness.  It 
is  because  spiritual  things  alone  are  real  to 
him  —  his  habit  of  comparing  objects  to  abstract 
ideas  of  spiritual  experiences  is  well  known  — 
that  his  poetry  seems  nebulous  and  ineffectual. 

1  “Essay  on  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,”  1851. 
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None  understood  this  charge  more  clearly,  or  in 
truth  stated  it  more  vividly,  than  Shelley  him¬ 
self.  To  the  speech  of  Ahasuerus  quoted  above, 
Mahmud  makes  the  following  answer:  — 

What  meanest  thou?  thy  words  stream  like  a  tempest 
Of  dazzling  mist  within  my  brain  —  they  shake 
The  earth  on  which  I  stand,  and  hang  like  night 
On  Heaven  above  me.  What  can  they  avail? 

They  avail,  we  may  reply,  thus  much  at  least, 
that  they  produce  the  whole  body  of  Shelley’s 
verse.  His  poetry  is  strictly  unified,  modulated 
throughout  to 

A  tone 

Of  some  world  far  from  ours, 

Where  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling 
Are  one. 

In  his  poetry  we  cannot  take  the  simple  and  the 
lyric  and  leave  the  esoteric.  There  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  “Ode  to  a  Skylark”  and 
a  Platonic  hymn  such  as  that  in  the  second  act 
of  Prometheus  U nhound:  — 

Life  of  Life,  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them; 

And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle 

Make  the  cold  air  fire;  then  screen  them 
In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 
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So  again  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
glowing  description  of  the  flowers  in  “The  Sensi¬ 
tive  Plant”  and  the  “creed”  with  which  the 
poem  concludes :  — 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight, 

There  is  no  death  nor  change:  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 

The  faith  that  “the  One  remains,  the  many 
change  and  pass,”  that  “Heaven’s  light  for  ever 
shines,  Earth’s  shadows  fly,”  is,  in  all  but  his 
earliest  work,  his  constant  inspiration.  It  is  the 
impulse  behind  all  his  singing,  without  which 
he  cannot  sing.  To  complain  that  it  is  inef¬ 
fectual  is  to  question  the  value  of  the  sunset 
clouds  and  to  rebuke  the  birds  for  their  lack  of 
moral  purpose. 

The  notion  that  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts 
is  not  unrelated  to  a  firmly  rooted  faith,  a  con¬ 
viction  that  this  transitory  life  is  somehow  con¬ 
ditioned  by  and  progressing  towards  a  vaster 
life  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  repugnant  to  many 
in  our  easy-going,  fatalistic  day;  but  it  is  a 
notion  of  the  first  importance  to  the  good  estate 
of  poetry.  The  lack  of  it  is  seen  in  the  prevailing 
cynicism  and  hardness  of  the  literary  world. 
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The  harshness  of  our  writers  is  defended  as  a 
revolt  against  sentimentalism,  prettiness,  and 
hypocrisy,  but  is  at  bottom  sheer  heaviness  of 
heart.  What  can  authors  hope  to  accomplish 
who  have  lost  faith  in  man’s  better  part?  One 
cannot  long  be  lyric  about  the  general  futility 
and  fatality  of  things.  Tragedy,  perhaps  the 
most  august  of  the  literary  types,  reposes  on 
the  assumption  that  man’s  supreme  endowment 
is  the  spirit  within  him.  Great  tragedies  cannot 
be  produced  about  an  automaton.  The  torture 
of  animals  has  never  proved  a  proper  theme 
for  literature.  If  man  be  but  an  animal  of  a 
higher  grade,  what  can  there  be  to  say  of  his 
sufferings  except  that  they  are  the  result  of  blind 
chance  or  the  operation  of  inexorable  mechanical 
law?  Self-pity  of  the  romantic  sort  might  still 
be  possible,  but  romantic  melancholy  has  been 
renounced  by  the  “intellectuals”  as  a  form  of 
green  sickness. 

In  an  essay  by  Mr.  Beverley  Nichols  entitled 
“Sad  Young  Englishmen,”  1  which  has  recently 
attracted  some  attention,  the  author  makes 
reference  to  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Stravinsky  in 
which  the  musician  showed  him  the  manuscript 
of  a  piano  sonata  on  the  cover  of  which  he  had 
1  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  July  i,  1928. 
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written  in  large  letters,  “This  sonata  to  be 
played  with  absolutely  no  expression  whatever.” 
Mr.  Nichols  continues:  — 

We  might  apply  that  remark  of  Stravinsky’s  to  the 
whole  of  life  as  it  is  seen  by  the  youth  of  England:  “This 
life  is  to  be  played  with  absolutely  no  expression  whatever, 
because  we  know  that  we  are  born  only  to  suffer,  that 
everything  is  futile,  and  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
harden  our  hearts.”  You  can  see  it  in  the  cold,  antiseptic 
prose  of  Aldous  Huxley,  the  jagged  rhythms  of  the  Sitwells, 
the  blank,  bitter  lines  of  Nevinson’s  drawings,  the  per¬ 
petual  theme  of  futility  which  animates  the  younger 
dramatists  like  Noel  Coward. 

This  is  the  frankest  expression  of  the  spiritual 
defeatism  of  our  time  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen;  it  is  extreme,  but  nevertheless  characteris¬ 
tic.  Our  literary  atmosphere  is  permeated  with 
such  sentiments.  They  have  even  invaded  — 
what  modernistic  trait  has  not?  —  the  advertis¬ 
ing  world.  Upon  the  dust  wrapper  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  fictions  of  the  current  year 
may  be  read  the  following  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  :  — 

Its  surface  sparkles  with  satire  upon  the  manners  and 
morals  of  our  day,  but  its  depths  are  those  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  irony  of  one  who  perceives  the  sad  weakness  and 
the  tragic  situation  of  man  in  the  modern  world. 
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This  is  defeatism  once  more,  the  tendency  to 
throw  up  one’s  hands  and  have  done  with  a 
problem  to  which  there  is  no  solution. 

Similar  sentiments  are  constantly  appearing 
in  the  criticism  of  poetry.  Mr.  F.  L.  Lucas, 
himself  a  liberal,  and  author  of  a  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  essay  entitled  “The  Progress  of 
Poetry,”  1  believes  that  no  further  progress  is 
possible  for  poetry,  since  its  golden  age  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  primitive  one. 

The  whole  march  of  science  has  been  occupied  with 
hunting  down  and  exterminating  everything  anthropo¬ 
morphic  in  our  ideas  of  the  world  about  us.  ...  It  is 
not  simply  because  the  glamour  of  the  past  lies  over  the 
world  of  Athene  and  Aphrodite,  of  Odin  and  Thor,  of 
elf  and  fay,  that  it  seems  more  poetical;  it  actually  was 
more  poetical,  because  more  human  and  alive;  and  let  us 
face  that.  Poetry  has  long  been  living  on  its  capital;  the 
raw  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  no  longer  added  to 
as  fast  as  it  once  was.  And  the  poetry  of  science  and 
modern  life  is  more  easily  talked  about  than  written. 

Mr.  Lucas’s  “progress”  seems  very  much  like 
a  progress  towards  the  grave.  The  increasing 
sterilization  of  the  creative  activity  is  explained 
by  him  elsewhere  (page  228)  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  “there  are  few  things  it  really  is  worth 

1  F.  L.  Lucas,  Authors  Dead  and  Living,  London,  1926,  p.  293. 
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while  to  write”;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  “the  price 
to  be  paid  for  becoming  too  intelligent  in  this 
world  which  has  bred  so  unthinkingly  —  amid 
its  beasts  and,  like  them,  to  perish  —  that  mar¬ 
vellous  aberration,  the  brain  of  man.”  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  feature  of  these  sentences 
is  that  they  are  in  no  sense  an  attack  upon  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  but  a  simple,  dispassionate 
account  of  the  condition  that  we  have  reached. 
The  writer  is  not  trying  to  reform  anybody  or 
anything,  or  to  recommend  any  particular  “pro¬ 
gramme”  or  author;  he  is  engaged  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  exposition  of  things  as  they  are. 

Now,  unless  they  can  escape  from  this  wither¬ 
ing  negativism  ( das  ezvige  Nein),  modern  poets 
must  prove  barren,  and  perish  of  anaemia.  For 
negativism  must  eventually  end  in  silence.  If 
the  modem  world  has  come  to  see  through  so 
many  things  that  already  “there  are  few  things 
it  really  is  worth  while  to  write,”  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  there  will  be  fewer  all  the  time, 
and  that  at  last  there  will  be  nothing  worth 
writing  about.  Since  reactionaries  cannot  be 
for  ever  revolting,  an  end  must  presently  come 
to  the  interest  and  significance  of  saying  that 
the  old  certitudes  avail  no  longer.  Should  this 
lack  of  faith  become  general  among  readers  as 
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among  poets,  mankind,  convinced  that  extinc¬ 
tion  awaits  the  individual  to-morrow,  will  take, 
quite  inevitably,  to  the  sure  pleasures  of  the 
appetites  rather  than  to  the  delusive  joys  of  the 
spirit;  and  amid  the  actualities  of  animal  delights 
poetry  will  be  forgotten  —  wisely  forgotten,  since 
poetry  wakens  mad  longings  in  the  human  heart 
for  which  the  animal  world  affords  no  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Poets  will  fall  silent,  and  wisely  silent. 
For  if  we  are,  as  Mr.  Nichols  opines,  born  only 
to  suffer,  if  we  are  merely  waiting  our  turn  upon 
the  scaffold,  there  remain  to  us  but  the  virtue 
of  stoicism  and  the  grace  of  a  gesture.  Why 
cry  out?  Why  dismay  the  others?  It  is  futile 
to  keep  on  singing  to  blindfolded  victims  that 
it  is  indeed  the  scaffold  they  have  reached.  For 
them,  as  for  all  creatures  caught  in  a  trap,  silence 
is  best. 

But  it  may  be  that  these  despairing  young 
intellectuals  are  putting  overmuch  confidence  in 
the  dogmatic  materialism  that  underlies  their 
assumptions.  Mr.  Lucas,  for  example,  seems 
to  regard  all  intellectual  progress  as  conditioned 
by  science  —  that  is,  by  materialism.  But,  as 
science  itself  has  put  an  end  to  the  old  conception 
of  matter  and  made  it  once  more,  even  to  the 
unthinking,  a  marvel,  so  a  new  metaphysic  may 
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at  any  moment  put  an  end  to  the  dogma  of 
determinism  with  which  science  is  allied.  Unless 
we  misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  view  is 
growing  in  favor  that  the  wishes  and  dreams  of 
mankind  are  themselves,  in  some  profound  and 
lasting  way,  an  index  of  reality.  Truth  is  not 
yet  to  be  worshiped  or  won  exclusively  in  the 
laboratory,  for  science,  though  giving  us  knowl¬ 
edge  of  structure,  is  powerless  to  explain  sub¬ 
stance.  Such  is  the  limit  she  has  imposed  upon 
herself,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  artists 
and  poets  should  attempt  to  adjust  their  aesthetic 
perceptions  to  the  circumscribed  views  of  reality 
to  which  all  science  is  confined. 

Moreover,  the  defeatist  school  is  reckoning 
without  human  nature.  Man  must  live  (and 
die)  by  something  besides  facts.  He  must  live 
not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  words.  If  he  cannot 
find  a  way  of  life  in  words  of  one  kind,  he  will 
seek  it  in  those  of  another,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve  a  very  different  purpose  from 
that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
If  man  can  no  longer  derive  consolation  from 
the  Bible  he  will  derive  it  from  some  vague  ac¬ 
count  of  Buddhism,  and  set  up  fat  Oriental 
images  in  his  living  rooms;  if  he  cannot  derive 
consolation  from  the  Platonism  of  Shelley,  he 
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will  derive  it  from  the  cheery  optimism  of  a 
columnist.  If  he  cannot  find  his  rest  in  God,  he 
will  make  a  virtue  of  his  very  misery,  and  exhibit 
a  noble  indifference  in  the  face  of  inevitable 
disaster. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
despondent  souls  have  made  a  battle-cry  out  of 
William  Ernest  Henley’s  “Invictus,”  and  poured 
their  passions  into  the  stanza  reading,  — 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

The  faith  that  rings  in  those  lines  is  as  difficult 
of  proof  as  is  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Saint  John.  There  is  a  positively 
religious  note  of  confidence  and  resignation  in 
Stevenson’s  “Requiem,”  but  it  was  free,  save  in 
its  title,  from  the  language  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  There  were  many,  a  generation  ago,  who 
lost  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  but  found  invigor- 
ation  in  the  word  of  Mr.  Kipling;  as  there  are 
many  nowadays  who  find  spiritual  sustenance 
in  the  verse  and  even  the  prophetic  writings  of 
William  Blake. 

But  perhaps  no  poem  of  our  time  has  retained 
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its  popularity  so  long  as  the  Rubaiyat  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  From  1890  to  1910  it  was  probably 
the  most  popular  poem  in  the  language,  and 
left  its  mark  upon  the  whole  artistic  life  of  that 
period.  It  even  produced  a  good  deal  of  mild 
scholarly  activity,  since  many  aspired  to  drink 
of  old  Omar’s  philosophy  at  the  source,  and 
made  disappointing  raids  into  Persian  literature. 
It  was  only  slowly  that  the  poetic  fame  of 
Fitzgerald  eclipsed  the  prophetic  renown  of 
Omar,  and  that  people  discovered  that  if  the 
Rubaiyat  was  instinct  with  a  philosophy  of  life, 
they  might  as  well  rest  content  with  what 
Fitzgerald  had  given  them,  and  not  seek  to 
supplement  it  by  investigating  his  original 
sources. 

So  great  was  the  affection  for  the  poem  that 
many  made  upon  it  the  largest  demand  that 
readers  can  make,  and  searched  its  pages  for  the 
word  of  life.  The  poem  became  for  many  what 
Mr.  Hardy  longed  that  his  verse  might  be,  “sick 
life’s  antidote.”  In  an  age  of  ever-increasing 
noise  and  perplexity,  it  breathed  of  peace  and 
solitude.  In  language  of  most  piercing  sweet¬ 
ness  it  allured  men  to  the  soft  philosophies  of 
the  rose  garden,  where  name  of  slave  and  sultan 
is  forgot.  The  argument  for  retreat  from  the 
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world  has  perhaps  never  been  more  winningly 
set  forth  than  in  the  famous  quatrain  beginning, 
“A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough”;  as 
the  instinctive  protest  of  suffering  humanity  has 
not  been  more  trenchantly  expressed  than  in  the 
stanza,  “O  Thou,  who  Man  of  Baser  Earth  didst 
make.” 

It  will  be  recalled  by  readers  of  Mr.  George 
Moore’s  novels  that  the  youthful  Evelyn  Innes 
took  the  Rubaiyat  as  the  guide  of  her  spiritual 
life  when  Catholicism  was  failing  her,  and  the 
world  of  Wagner  and  love  was  drawing  her 
toward  fuller  self-expression.  To  her  the  poem 
was  no  mere  catena  of  gorgeous  Oriental  rhymes. 
“She  had  listened  enchanted  by  the  rapid  inter¬ 
change  of  sorrow  and  gladness,  and  lofty  resigna¬ 
tion  before  the  inevitable.  Often  it  seemed  as 
if  her  own  soul  were  speaking  in  the  verses.” 
The  mood  of  lofty  resignation  she  had  first 
learned  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mass;  she  now 
transferred  that  loftiness  to  the  sentiments  of 
Persian  liberalism. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  extreme  in  this  as  in  all  things, 
boldly  declared  that  no  poem  of  the  sort  was 
to  be  compared  to  the  Rubaiyat  for  “power, 
pathos,  and  beauty,”  except  possibly  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  and  immediately  added  that  he  could 
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hardly  think  even  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes 
“comparable  to  Omar  as  philosopher  or  as 
poet.”  It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  such 
extravagances  indefinitely  from  the  criticism  of 
the  nineties. 

In  the  dawn  of  a  chillier  day  it  is  difficult  to 
see  just  what  the  jubilant  critics  meant  by  calling 
the  Rubaiyat  philosophical.  It  will  hardly  assist 
a  student  to  answer  the  simplest  questions  in 
metaphysics,  or  even  teach  a  system  of  conduct 
that  can  be  called  consistent.  But  what  it  did 
accomplish  was  to  provide  its  readers  with  the 
same  mood  of  peace  and  resignation  that  Mil¬ 
ton’s  II  Penseroso  and  Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  had  provided  for  earlier  generations. 
That  agreeable  mood,  in  which  a  certain  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  appetites  was  encouraged,  exactly 
fitted  the  needs  of  its  age,  and  was  promptly 
mistaken  by  it  for  a  philosophy. 

That  readers,  careful  to  learn  the  poem  by 
heart  and  know  the  textual  differences  between 
the  various  editions  of  it,  could  find  in  it  a 
“lofty  resignation  to  the  inevitable”  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  readers  do  and  must 
go  to  poetry  for  something  other  than  a  pleasant 
self-indulgence.  Give  them  but  a  mood,  and 
they  will  exalt  it  into  a  faith;  give  them  but  a 
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stone,  and  they  will  take  it  for  bread.  They 
will  move  towards  the  grave  with  Fitzgerald’s 
words  upon  their  lips:  — 

So  when  the  Angel  of  the  darker  Drink 
At  last  shall  find  you  at  the  river  brink, 

And,  offering  his  Cup,  invite  your  Soul, 

Forth  to  your  Lips  to  quaff  —  you  shall  not  shrink, 

in  exactly  the  same  mood  as  General  Wolfe 
when  he  moved  towards  the  “inevitable,”  re¬ 
peating  the  lines  about  the  paths  of  Glory  from 
the  Elegy.  The  “lofty  resignation”  is  supplied 
by  the  soul  of  the  reader  whose  experience  lights 
up  into  spiritual  significance  lines  which  to  an¬ 
other  may  be  merely  platitudinous. 

It  is  thus  that  the  soul  of  man  escapes  from 
the  very  prison  which  he  has  built  for  himself. 
Even  as  he  resigns  himself  to  the  inevitable,  his 
action  becomes  “lofty.”  Even  as  he  yields 
assent  to  the  mechanistic  conception  of  life,  the 
revolt  of  his  heart  begins,  and,  if  he  does  nothing 
more,  he  lays  the  old  faith  under  contribution 
to  supply  the  language  and  emotions  of  the  new 
agnosticism.  How  can  we  guard  our  unbelief? 

Just  when  we  are  safest,  there ’s  a  sunset-touch, 

A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one’s  death, 

A  chorus-ending  from  Euripides,  — 
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And  that ’s  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  Nature’s  self, 

To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul, 

Take  hands  and  dance  there,  a  fantastic  ring, 
Round  the  ancient  idol  on  his  base  again,  — 

The  grand  Perhaps. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  example  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  such  age-old  experiences  to  upset  our 
“philosophies”  than  Mr.  Hardy’s  poem  entitled 
“The  Darkling  Thrush,”  which  appeared  origi¬ 
nally  in  December  1900,  under  the  title,  “By 
the  Century’s  Deathbed.”  Mr.  Hardy  had  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  more  than  one  novel  and  poem 
that  “lofty  resignation  to  the  inevitable”  of 
which  something  has  just  been  said.  He  was, 
to  his  occasional  annoyance,  compelled  to  accept 
the  office  of  archpriest  to  the  agnostic  readers 
of  his  day.  But  his  heart  was  open  to  the  fifty 
hopes  and  fears  of  Browning’s  lines.  The  poem 
about  the  thrush  that  sang  in  late  December, 
just  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  insistence  of  the  human  heart 
upon  reconsidering  its  pessimism:  — 

At  once  a  voice  outburst  among 
The  bleak  twigs  overhead 
In  a  full-hearted  evensong 
Of  joy  illimited. 
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An  aged  thrush,  frail,  thin,  and  small 
In  blast-beruffled  plume, 

Had  chosen  thus  to  fling  his  soul 
Upon  the  growing  gloom. 

And  at  once  the  poet’s  heart  is  disposed  to  accept 
the  singing  of  the  bird  as  an  earnest  of 

Some  blessed  hope,  whereof  he  knew, 

And  I  was  unaware. 
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The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another’s  love 
Interpreted  my  own. 

—  Coleridge 

In  a  late  sonnet,  the  product  of  one  of  his  final 
moments  of  inspiration,  the  poet  Wordsworth 
had  occasion  to  mention  a  famous  view  of  Rome 
from  one  of  the  seven  hills.  Sweeping  across  the 
entire  city  to  the  great  cathedral,  it  comprises 
for  the  poet 

.  .  .  the  whole  majesty  of  Rome, 

Then  first  apparent  from  the  Pincian  height, 
Crowned  with  St.  Peter’s  everlasting  dome. 

It  is  true  that  Wordsworth  found  in  an  Italian 
pine  tree,  preserved  by  the  pious  care  of  his 
friend  Sir  George  Beaumont,  an  interest  which 
supplanted  that  of  the  imperial  view  before  him; 
but  we  may  be  pardoned  by  the  poet  if,  forget¬ 
ting  the  tree  and  the  poet’s  friend,  we  think  for 
a  little  of  the  scene  at  his  feet.  It  is  a  famous 
view,  starred  in  all  guidebooks,  and  no  doubt 
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well  known  even  in  that  earlier  day  —  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  searching  out  of  impressive  scen¬ 
ery  —  when  Michael  Angelo  built  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s.  It  is  of  course  even  possible  that 
the  architect  may  have  surmised  something  of 
the  crowning  position  which  his  dome  would 
assume  in  that  splendid  panorama  which  Words¬ 
worth  and  many  another  visitor  were  later  to 
love.  Yet,  when  all  allowance  is  made  for  the 
clairvoyance  of  genius,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
climactic  effect  noticed  by  Wordsworth  should 
have  been  consciously  prepared  by  the  artist 
before  hanging  that  dome  in  air.  Even  had  the 
architect  attempted  to  seize  in  imagination  the 
whole  view  as  it  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
seven  hills,  he  could  not,  with  all  his  genius, 
have  divined  the  varied  beauty  of  the  cathedral 
as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  infinite  number  of 
vantage  points  from  which  it  would  be  visible. 
He  was  obliged  to  trust  that  his  dome  would 
somehow  become  part  of  the  scene,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  law  which  transcends  even  the 
sublime  endowment  of  a  Michael  Angelo. 

Is  it  not  always  so?  There  is  a  view  of  Oxford 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  descent  from  Hinksey 
Hill  in  which  the  towers  and  spires  in  the  scene 
below  seem  to  lift  themselves  into  foreordained 
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unity  of  composition.  Yet  what  artist  or  group 
of  artists  can  be  said  to  have  created  that 
ensemble ,  or  to  have  done  more  than  furnish  the 
unrelated  details,  now  absorbed  into  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  the  whole?  In  estimating  it  we  must 
remind  ourselves  of  the  enchantment  lent  by 
distance  and  by  the  river  winding  through  green 
meadows  of  peace;  but  the  totality  of  beauty 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  alone.  His  is,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  the  act  of  composition  by 
which  all  is  drawn  into  harmony  —  river  and 
sky,  fifteenth-century  tower  and  seventeenth- 
century  dome. 

The  existence  of  such  scenes  is  often  revealed 
to  us  by  a  personality  as  remote  from  the  original 
artists  as  is  our  own.  The  beauty  of  Venice  is 
instinct  with  the  genius  of  Gentile,  Turner,  and 
a  thousand  others  who  have  found  in  its  towers 
and  its  dazzling  streets  an  impulse  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  own  vision  of  it.  The  city  becomes 
as  Nature  herself,  and  nourishes  the  artist.  A 
painter,  by  way  of  “  composing  ”  the  landscape  be¬ 
fore  him,  shifts  his  position  and  shifts  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  were,  the  details  of  the  scene,  until 
by  some  cooperation  between  himself  and  Na¬ 
ture  the  parts  fall  into  that  harmonious  view 
which  he  is  to  depict  on  canvas. 
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It  is  such  a  power  which  resides  in  the  mind 
of  every  gifted  reader  of  poetry;  and  in  this 
sense  readers  may  accept  the  high  compliments 
which  poets  have  freely  paid  them  —  as  that 
there  can  be  no  good  poem  without  a  good 
reader,  that  we  are  all  poets  when  we  read  a 
poem  well,  and  the  like.  Such  statements  are 
true  enough,  for  every  work  of  art,  if  rightly 
appreciated,  must  at  last  become  a  detail  in 
some  larger  scheme.  The  poem,  the  picture, 
the  song,  must  be  merged  in  that  quickening  of 
the  spirit  which  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
fine  arts.  If  there  be  no  incorporation  of  this 
kind  into  some  vaster  life,  the  artist  has  labored 
but  in  vain.  He  has  provided  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  a  moment,  which  is  destined  to  leave 
no  trace  of  itself,  an  entertainment  as  empty  as 
that  of  a  game  played  many  days  ago  and 
already  forgotten.  Entertainment  is  a  necessary 
thing,  no  doubt,  like  the  eating  of  meals,  but 
without  deep  significance  after  the  satisfaction 
of  a  transitory  need.  But  the  artist  may  be 
confident  that  his  work,  long  after  he  himself  is 
dust,  will  be  studied  from  a  thousand  significant 
points,  and  will  reveal  itself  in  ways  that  he 
could  never  have  foreseen.  His  final  reward  is 
to  have  created  a  thing  not  only  beautiful  in 
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itself,  but  having  within  it  a  mysterious  power 
to  become  the  source  of  new  beauty  in  which 
the  original  impulse  shall  be  lost,  or  rather, 
received  back  by  that  power  which  gave  it. 

The  same  principle  compels  us  to  submit  cur¬ 
rent  literary  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  pos¬ 
terity.  Perhaps  no  dictum  of  critics  is  more 
generally  unpopular  than  this.  Are  we  obliged 
to  think  that  a  vague  “posterity”  is  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  finer  insight  than  ours,  or  that 
the  passage  of  time,  which  obscures  the  con¬ 
temporary  significance  of  a  work  of  art,  will 
disclose  qualities  which  we  ourselves  were  not 
capable  of  detecting?  Certainly  not  quite  this. 
But  who  among  us  is  so  admirable  a  judge  as 
to  predict  with  any  certainty  the  power  of  an 
author  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  future  generation? 
How  can  we  know  that  the  poet’s  embodiment 
of  truth  will  retain  its  appeal,  or  how  can  we 
lay  our  finger  on  that  mysterious  quality  by 
which  the  symbols  of  one  generation  shall  take 
on  new  meaning  in  a  later? 

In  the  year  1849  one  of  the  minor  poets  of 
England,  then  in  his  thirty-first  year,  wrote  a 
poem  beginning,  “Say  not  the  struggle  nought 
availeth,”  setting  forth  in  the  familiar  imagery 
of  warfare  that  intellectual  struggle  which 
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marked  his  age  and  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
mouthpiece.  The  tides  of  agnosticism,  as  they 
rose  and  fell  and  rose  again,  found  full,  varied, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  enduring  expression  in  his 
verse.  But,  apart  from  his  significance  as  the 
exponent  of  intellectual  upheaval,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  proved  to  be  lacking  in  variety  and 
largeness.  A  withering  blast  of  doubt  blows 
over  all  his  work,  so  that  even  a  narrative  like 
The  Bothie  and  a  pastoral  lyric  like  “Ite  Domum, 
Saturae,”  read  like  mere  variations  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  spirit  of  doubt  and  hesitation.  A  handful 
of  lyrics  attained  a  certain  life  in  anthologies  of 
verse,  and  of  these  “Say  not  the  struggle  nought 
availeth”  was  perhaps  as  popular  as  any.  Like 
most  of  his  poems,  it  was  without  any  superficial 
charm  of  language  or  smoothness  of  lyric  flow 
to  recommend  it,  but  its  very  plainness  evinced 
that  sincerity  which  abides  in  the  poet’s  work:  — 

Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been,  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 

Your  comrades  chase  e’en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 
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For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main; 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

So  characteristic  was  this  utterance  deemed  by 
the  poet’s  editors  that,  when  his  poems  were 
arranged  in  final  order,  it  was  placed  last  of  all, 
as  being  expressive,  presumably,  of  his  very  best. 
Yet  who  could  have  guessed  its  future  fortunes? 

Exactly  three  quarters  of  a  century  after  its 
composition,  when  the  poet’s  fame  had  gone  a 
little  dull,  the  lyric  suddenly  took  on  a  new  life, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  a  new  significance. 
In  the  year  1915,  when  England  passed  into  the 
furnace  of  her  testing,  this  poem  became  a  sort 
of  national  De  Profundis.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
had  never  known  battle,  even  by  hearsay.  In 
1849,  when  the  poem  was  written,  the  Crimean 
War  had  not  begun,  and  even  during  that  con¬ 
flict  the  poet  could  never  have  known  that  agony 
of  hope  deferred,  month  after  weary  month :  — 

in  the  day  when  heaven  was  falling, 

The  hour  when  earth’s  foundations  fled; 
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yet  in  that  day  and  that  hour  it  was  granted  to 
Clough,  the  waverer,  the  type  and  symbol  of 
hesitation,  to  be  as  a  cup  of  strength  to  many. 
No  poetic  insight  of  his,  no  depth  of  self-knowl¬ 
edge,  could  have  justified  him  in  aspiring  to 
ministration  such  as  this.  By  what  divination 
could  he  have  guessed  that  his  poem,  with  its 
age-old  imagery  and  its  reference  to  a  struggle 
confined  to  lecture  rooms  and  to  the  inmost 
theatre  of  the  soul,  would  suddenly  glow  with 
a  meaning  and  a  power  that  the  words  did  not 
convey  even  to  himself? 

The  art  of  Time  in  fashioning  out  of  a  poet’s 
work  something  vaster  than  he  conceived  it  to 
be  should  make  us  wary  of  glib  assertions  about 
an  author’s  “final  standing”  and  his  “permanent 
contribution  to  the  literature.”  For  that  stand¬ 
ing  and  that  contribution  are  variable  things. 
A  few  months  ago  the  literary  journals  were 
filled  with  essays  aiming  to  define  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy’s  relative  standing  among  the  novelists 
and  poets  of  Great  Britain.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  author’s  long  career,  there  was  a  hint  of  the 
premature  in  the  critical  estimates  of  his  work 
as  a  whole,  an  absence  of  that  very  finality  over 
which  the  essayists  were  so  notably  concerned. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Will  Egdon  Heath 
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and  Wessex  reveal  themselves  in  a  new  way  to 
another  age?  If  so,  Mr.  Hardy  will  indeed  have 
moved  onwards  to  immortality. 

It  is  not  the  implication  of  larger  powers  in 
posterity  that  should  give  us  offense,  but  rather 
the  notion  that,  at  some  period  in  future,  an 
author  is  to  assume  his  “final”  position.  One 
may  venture  the  suspicion  that  in  criticism  there 
are  no  finalities.  Damnation  may  perhaps  be 
final.  Certain  authors,  like  the  Sadducees,  must 
look  for  no  survival.  But  even  those  who  issue 
into  the  future  in  the  certain  hope  of  continued 
life  can  expect  no  “final  position”  in  literature, 
such  as  that  rank  in  Paradise  assigned  by  Dante 
to  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  Rather  do  they 
embark  upon  the  heaving  surface  of  an  ocean 
where  their  literary  fortunes  are  subject  to 
change,  as  in  an  earlier  stage  of  life.  The  work 
of  an  author  sinks,  often  unaccountably,  into 
oblivion,  only  to  be  suddenly  cast  up  to  the 
surface  once  more  to  become  again  a  living  force 
in  literature  and  in  the  lives  of  men.  Of  this 
startling  phenomenon  there  is  no  more  eloquent 
example  than  the  fortunes  of  certain  seventeenth- 
century  poets  who  came  into  their  own  only 
after  the  passage  of  two  centuries.  In  1779 
when  Dr.  Johnson  published  The  Lives  of  the 
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Poets ,  Robert  Herrick,  who  died  in  1674,  and 
Henry  Vaughan,  who  died  in  1695,  were  not 
deemed  worthy  of  mention,  though  Sprat  and 
Granville,  Blackmore  and  Pomfret,  Duke  and 
Yalden,  and  a  score  of  other  poets,  now  invisible, 
were  included.  It  may  even  be  that  the  names 
of  Herrick  and  Vaughan  were  unknown  to  John¬ 
son.  Yet  of  the  lyric  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century  none  are  held  in  higher  esteem  or  warmer 
affection  to-day  than  Herrick  and  Vaughan.  To 
compare  their  poetic  worth  with  that  of  Waller 
and  Cowley,  the  idols  of  their  age,  would  be  an 
act  of  heresy,  for  the  fame  of  these  men  has  de¬ 
clined,  even  as  theirs  has  risen.  How,  in  the  light 
of  literary  history,  shall  a  critic  feel  that  he  has 
the  power  to  assign  or  withhold  poetic  reputation  ? 

The  very  power  of  mankind  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  poetry  itself  is  subject  to  change, 
to  decay  and  to  development  alike,  inasmuch 
as  the  race,  like  the  individual,  enters  into  the 
meaning  of  life  or  passes  away  without  having 
sounded  its  depths.  The  war  taught  men  sud¬ 
denly  the  misery  and  uncertainty  of  human  life, 
and  thereby  illuminated  for  a  season  vast  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world’s  literature,  dire  comments  on 
the  awfulness  of  the  estate  of  men  which  an 
earlier  and  more  cheery  generation  had  come 
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to  think  of  as  somewhat  overstated.  In  a  similar 
way  the  disillusion  engendered  by  the  war  has 
quite  obscured  the  good  will  of  that  pleasant 
era  which  preceded  it,  and  has  brought  back 
into  literary  favor  some  of  the  harshest  and 
most  repellent  representations  of  human  nature. 
Satire  once  more  strides  up  and  down  the  earth, 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour.  The  ribald  dra¬ 
mas  of  the  Restoration,  which  it  had  been  com¬ 
mon  to  regard  as  a  stain  upon  human  annals, 
have  been  made  a  model  for  youthful  insolence 
to  equal  or  excel.  We  have  done  with  innocence, 
gentility,  chivalry,  and  discipline;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  we  have  done  also  with  the  literature  in 
which  these  qualities  prevail.  Every  age  makes 
what  it  can  of  the  past. 

It  may  be  answered  that  such  estimates  are 
of  no  importance  to  the  individual  reader.  Let 
the  tides  of  literary  favor  and  neglect  rage  as 
they  will,  what  does  it  all  signify  to  the  reader 
who  is  devoted  to  Plato  or  Hischylus,  Dante  or 
Wordsworth?  The  man  who  refreshes  his  spirit 
constantly  at  such  sources  is  not  concerned  with 
the  estimates  of  the  “reading  world.”  Yet  even 
our  devotion  to  such  prophets  is  measured  by  our 
capacity  for  response  to  the  spirit  moving  upon 
the  waters.  Our  eye  can  discern  only  what  it  is 
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fitted  to  discern.  How  can  the  work  of  a  poet  be 
appreciated  except  by  those  readers  who  share,  in 
some  degree,  the  passions  which  the  poet  has  ex¬ 
pressed?  How  shall  the  literature  of  liberalism 
and  the  gospel  of  pleasure  be  sympathetically 
read  by  the  rigorous  disciple  of  Epictetus  ?  Is  the 
meaning  of  Francis  Thompson’s  Hound  of  Heaven 
to  be  grasped  by  one  who  rejects  the  notion  of  a 
loving  personality  behind  the  universe? 

There  is  a  passage  in  William  Cowper’s  quiet 
poem,  The  Task ,  in  which,  in  a  sudden  glow  of 
passion,  the  language  of  inspiration  descends 
upon  the  poet.  Yet,  even  as  its  unusual  power 
is  felt,  many  will  find  the  language  too  intense, 
and  will  shrink  from  it  as  an  utterance  too 
personal  even  for  poetry :  — 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixt 
My  panting  side  was  charg’d,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 

There  was  I  found  by  One  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  th’  archers.  In  his  side  he  bore, 

And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal’d,  and  bade  me  live. 

To  M.  Anatole  France,  a  critic  in  many  ways 
of  very  genuine  acumen,  this  passage  would,  I 
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suppose,  have  seemed  to  offend  against  good 
taste,  or  to  indicate  a  fixed  delusion.  Yet 
Saint  Francis  or  Milton  or  Christina  Rossetti 
would  have  understood  at  once  its  profound  and 
poignant  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
might  have  been  somewhat  deficient  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  buoyant  satire  of  M.  France’s 
Penguin  Island  or  his  reworking  of  the  legend 
of  Saint  Nicholas. 

There  is  no  catholicity  of  taste  that  will  equip 
a  man  to  appreciate  ways  of  thought  that  are 
fundamentally  hostile  and  mutually  exclusive. 
To  adopt  a  neutral  position  is  to  forgo  the 
passion  of  loyalty,  and  condemn  one’s  self  to 
eternal  drabness  and  mediocrity.  To  see  the 
good  in  all  ways  of  thought  is  to  miss  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  each,  and  to  court  the  doom  of  Laodicaea. 

Appreciation  of  literature  develops  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  our  own  spirit. 
How  shall  the  rapture  of  Burns  be  revealed  to 
the  unimpassioned,  or  the  poetry  of  sorrow  give 
up  its  secret  to  one  who  has  never  known  a  loss  ? 
Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,  weiss  was  ich  leide 
expresses  a  sentiment  that  is  true  of  all  emotion 
as  set  forth  in  imaginative  form.  That  imagina¬ 
tive  embodiment  reveals  emotion  at  its  intensest 
pitch  and  displays  it  upon  the  widest  theatre, 
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but  its  manifestation  in  superlative  terms  does 
not  divorce  it  from  the  lesser  experience  of  the 
reader  which  has  been  of  similar  kind,  though 
of  humbler  degree.  I  can  imagine  a  personal 
experience  of  the  passions  set  forth  in  King  Lear 
so  intense  as  to  make  it  intolerable  to  witness 
the  acted  play  and  impossible  to  read  it,  except 
in  the  closet. 

Thus  literature,  after  long  acquaintance,  be¬ 
comes  as  it  were  a  vessel  into  which  the  reader 
pours  the  accumulated  treasure  of  his  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  process  brings  him  into  fellowship 
with  generations  of  past  readers  who  have  found 
a  similar  solace  in  the  expression  which  poetry 
provides.  An  illustration  of  this  appropriation 
to  our  needs  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past  may  be 
seen  in  the  use  which  we  constantly  make  of 
that  trivial  thing,  the  proverb  or  maxim,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  its  threadbare 
garb,  the  crystallized  experience  of  the  race.  If 
we  fail  to  fill  it  with  our  own  experience,  it  is  a 
mere  shell,  unworthy  of  notice.  But  in  using 
a  familiar  maxim  we  do  not  pretend  to  cite  it 
as  a  novel  truth,  but  rather  call  attention  to  our 
own  fortune  as  illustration  of  the  truth  which 
it  embodies.  The  example,  not  the  principle, 
is  the  matter  to  which  we  invite  attention.  The 
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truth  is  familiar;  our  own  experience  is  the  novel 
illustration  of  it. 

Emptied  of  such  particular  applications,  the 
type  becomes  at  once  contemptible  —  “grand- 
sire  phrases,”  copybook  maxims,  the  ostentatious 
wisdom  of  Partridge,  Polonius,  Sancho  Panza, 
Dr.  Pangloss,  and  Joseph  Surface.  But  when 
properly  related  to  life,  the  maxim  is  susceptible 
of  the  noblest  literary  treatment,  as  may  be 
seen  at  once  from  the  parables  of  Christ,  who 
employed  proverbs  with  a  vividness  and  power 
surpassing  that  of  all  the  masters  of  “wisdom 
literature”  preceding  him.  In  general  he  made 
them  the  point  of  departure  for  a  parable,  or 
deduced  them  from  the  parable  as  summarizing 
the  whole. 

Another  mouthpiece  of  common  emotion  is 
the  song.  Communal  poetry  is  alive  in  our 
midst  when  the  forgotten  themes  of  old  songs 
are  revived  by  a  group,  or  even  by  individuals, 
to  express  their  own  emotions.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  that  men  should  understand  all  that 
they  are  singing,  much  less  that  they  should 
know  its  origins  or  the  significance  of  its  original 
references.  When  a  group  of  friends  at  parting 
sing  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  they  do  not  think  of 
Robert  Burns.  “Give  me  a  home  in  the  dear 
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old  South,”  “Dixie,”  and  “The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket”  are  sung  with  fervor,  perhaps  with 
tears,  by  persons  who  have  never  seen  and  never 
expect  to  see  the  places  to  which  reference  is 
made.  The  love  songs  of  the  past  will  serve  for 
us  all.  The  emotions  of  a  group  of  revelers  are 
released  by  drinking  songs  composed  by  men 
who  have  been  for  centuries  in  the  grave.  Even 
the  patriotic  hymn  exhibits  new  life  when  it  is 
transplanted,  so  that  persons  sing  lustily  of  the 
“Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled,”  though  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought;  nor  would  the  singing  of  the  song  be  more 
effective  if  they  knew  its  historical  explanation. 
All  hymns,  indeed,  by  their  very  nature  are  pri¬ 
marily  for  those  who  need  them,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  alterations  in  text  and  the  frequent  ad¬ 
dition  and  excision  of  stanzas  are  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  hymns  are  not  thought  of  as  the 
property  of  the  author.  It  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  hymn-writer  to  be  forgotten,  while 
his  song  remains  in  the  hearts  and  mouths  of 
men. 

The  strangest  of  all  illustrations  of  this  tend¬ 
ency  of  men  to  appropriate  old  lyrics  to  their 
own  needs  is  the  use  that  mediaeval  and  modern 
folk  have  made  of  the  psalmody  of  the  ancient 
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Hebrews.  In  every  Christian  country  in  two 
hemispheres  the  Psalms  of  David  are  recited 
with  reverence  and  love  by  people  who  never 
give  a  thought  to  the  Temple  worship  of  the 
Children  of  Israel.  Here  and  there  a  scholar 
submits  the  lyrics  to  an  intensive  historical  and 
critical  study,  and  may  attain  to  some  dim  con¬ 
ception  of  the  antiphonal  singing  of  the  Temple 
choirs;  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
content  of  the  De  Projundis  as  recited  by  a 
man  upon  his  deathbed?  The  Twenty-third 
Psalm  is  hardly  to  be  improved  by  annotation, 
or  the  “Miserere”  made  more  useful  to  the  peni¬ 
tent  by  an  introduction  discussing  the  historicity 
of  David’s  relations  with  Bathsheba.  Even  if 
the  language  of  the  original  can  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  rendered,  the  people  will  cling  to  the 
form  familiar  to  them,  as  the  English  Church 
retained  the  earlier  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  “comfort¬ 
able  words”  of  the  Communion  Office,  wisely 
refraining  from  the  use  of  the  more  accurate 
translation  of  the  King  James  Bible.  In  these 
matters  first  consideration  must  be  given  to 
actual  human  needs  and  preferences,  and  the 
improvements  of  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary 
submitted  to  the  test  of  time. 
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The  Church  has  made  an  even  freer  use  of 
the  Psalter  than  that  just  mentioned.  As  every¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  proper  Psalms  for  the 
various  seasons  of  the  Church  year  will  know, 
the  content  of  the  Psalter  is  taken  to  be  a 
prophetic  commentary  on  the  life  of  Christ  and 
his  Church.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
indeed  is  but  a  prophecy  of  the  New,  and  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  scheme  of  redemption. 
Over  certain  of  the  more  fanciful  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Old  Testament  —  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  reading  of  Solomon’s  Song  as  an 
allegory  of  the  love  of  Christ  for  his  bride  the 
Church  —  critics  have  made  merry,  expatiating 
on  the  extravagances  of  the  mediaeval  com¬ 
mentators,  by  whose  subtleties  a  series  of  Orien¬ 
tal  love  poems  of  unusual  passion  and  warmth 
of  imagery  become  the  vehicle  for  the  details  of 
theology.  But  this  allegorizing  tendency  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  Christian  system,  and  has,  indeed, 
the  authoritative  sanction  of  the  Founder  him¬ 
self.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  parallel¬ 
ism  more  striking  than  that  employed  by  Christ 
in  prophesying  his  resurrection:  — 

For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale’s  belly;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
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As  an  example  of  the  various  literary  uses  of 
a  familiar  psalm,  we  may  cite  Psalm  114,  the 
famous  “In  exitu  Israel”:  — 

When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt:  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
from  among  the  strange  people, 

Judah  was  his  sanctuary:  and  Israel  his  dominion. 

The  sea  saw  that,  and  fled:  Jordan  was  driven  back. 

The  mountains  skipped  like  rams:  and  the  little  hills 
like  young  sheep. 

What  aileth  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest:  and 
thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven  back? 

Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams:  and  ye  little 
hills,  like  young  sheep? 

Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord:  at  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob; 

Who  turned  the  hard  rock  into  a  standing  water:  and 
the  flint-stone  into  a  springing  well. 

Here  is  a  lyric  which  refers  to  a  historical 
event.  It  is  a  patriotic  song,  such  as  might 
roughly  be  compared  with  Emerson’s  “Con¬ 
cord  Hymn,”  which  asserts  in  triumphant  tones 
the  supreme  destiny  of  Israel,  and  the  divine 
favor  which  has  wrought  miracles  in  her  be¬ 
half.  Moreover,  the  poet  conceives  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  as  a  kind  of  symbolic 
occurrence,  in  which  a  people  who  had  gone 
down  into  Egypt  as  a  mere  family  —  the 
“house  of  Jacob”  is  a  noteworthy  phrase  —  go 
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forth  from  it  as  a  nation,  conquering  and  to 
conquer. 

The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  occurred 
immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  Paschal 
feast,  caused  this  psalm  to  be  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Christian  Easter,  which  supplanted 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover  as  a  vaster  symbol 
incorporates  and  transcends  the  lesser.  Neale 
and  Littledale,  in  commenting  upon  “In  exitu 
Israel,”  remark:  — 

The  idea  of  the  march  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  as  typical 
of  the  Christian  pilgrimage,  has  been  for  many  centuries 
musically  suggested  by  the  employment  throughout  the 
Western  Church  of  the  Tonus  Peregrinus  or  “Pilgrim’s 
Chant”  (an  irregular  form  of  the  eighth  Gregorian  tone), 
for  this  particular  psalm,  a  custom  said  to  be  immediately 
derived  from  the  traditional  use  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
thus  blending,  even  more  than  in  any  other  use  of  the 
Psalter  by  Christians,  the  most  august  and  victorious 
memories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Attention  is  then  called  by  the  commentators 
to  the  Easter  hymn  of  Saint  John  Damascene, 
which  Dr.  Neale  rendered  into  English  verse:  — 

Come  ye  faithful,  raise  the  strain 
Of  triumphant  gladness! 

God  hath  brought  his  Israel 
Into  joy  from  sadness: 
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Loosed  from  Pharaoh’s  bitter  yoke, 

Jacob’s  sons  and  daughters; 

Led  them  with  unmoistened  foot 
Through  the  Red  Sea  waters. 

And  thus  in  an  Easter  hymn  of  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  Saint  John  Damascene  renews 
his  poetic  influence  over  thousands  of  people, 
not  one  per  cent  of  whom  ever  heard  his  name, 
and  a  patriotic  anthem  of  the  Jews  becomes  the 
expression  in  modern  times  of  the  sentiments 
connected  with  the  Christian  Passover. 

The  passage  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem  be¬ 
came,  moreover,  an  accepted  symbol  of  the  whole 
Christian  pilgrimage,  and  is  so  used  by  Dante, 
who  (through  the  mouth  of  Beatrice)  asserts, 
upon  reaching  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars  in 
Paradise,  that  he  has  come  from  “Egypt  to 
Jerusalem”  —  that  is,  has  completed  the  journey 
from  this  world  to  the  next,  from  the  fleshly 
home  to  the  celestial  one.  The  psalm  “In  exitu 
Israel  ”  is,  furthermore,  assigned  by  him  to  the 
souls  who  have  just  died,  and  are  passing  into 
Purgatory,  as  the  typical  utterance  of  those 
released  from  the  yoke  of  bondage.  An  angel, 
using  his  wings  as  sails,  is  descried  by  Dante 
and  Vergil,  guiding  a  boat  with  incredible  swift¬ 
ness  across  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic :  — 
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Da  poppa  stava  il  celestial  nocchiero, 
tal  che  parea  beato  per  iscritto; 
e  piu  di  cento  spirit!  entro  sediero. 

“In  exitu  Israel  de  Egitto,” 

cantavan  tutti  insieme  ad  una  voce, 
con  quanto  di  quel  salmo  e  poscia  scritto. 

Dante  cites  this  psalm  as  an  illustration  of 
the  various  sorts  of  interpretation  which  must 
be  applied  to  such  a  poem  as  his.  He  says 
(. Letters ,  XI.  7) :  — 

That  this  method  of  expounding  may  be  more  clearly 
set  forth,  we  can  consider  it  in  these  lines:  “When  Israel 
came  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  House  of  Jacob  from  among 
the  strange  people,  Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel 
his  dominion.”  For  if  we  consider  the  letter  alone,  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Moses  is  signified;  if  the  allegory,  our  redemption 
accomplished  in  Christ  is  signified;  if  the  moral  meaning, 
the  conversion  of  the  soul  from  the  sorrow  and  misery 
of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace  is  signified;  if  the  anagogical,  the 
departure  of  the  sanctified  soul  from  the  slavery  of  this 
corruption  to  the  liberty  of  everlasting  glory  is  signified. 

Dante’s  theory  of  poetry,  therefore,  demands  of 
the  reader  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  historical 
events  and  a  clear  image  of  the  visionary  events 
narrated  by  the  poet,  but  an  ability  to  pierce 
below  the  surface  for  meanings  concealed,  layer 
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beyond  layer.  Hence  the  repeated  appeals  to 
the  reader  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  the  high  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  poet,  and  to  make  his  interpretation 
as  profound  and  subtle  as  the  author’s.  Without 
cooperation,  whole  seas  will  flow  between  poet 
and  reader,  and  the  latter  be  left  adrift,  without 
a  pilot.  (“Paradiso,”  II.) 

That  poetry  should  voice  the  emotions  of  a 
mass  of  people,  it  must,  before  all  things,  be 
generally  familiar.  A  people  will  not  take  to 
themselves  as  an  expression  of  their  thought  and 
sentiment  poetry  characterized  by  a  high  degree 
of  novelty.  Psalms  and  other  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  are  repeatedly  submitted  to  public 
recitation,  lyrics  associated  with  certain  times 
and  seasons,  nursery  tales  and  rimes,  ballads 
and  fairy  tales,  poems  learned  in  school,  almost 
any  type  of  literature  which  enters  the  memory 
at  a  period  of  life  when  its  content  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  and  its  authorship  of 
none  whatever,  most  easily  become  the  vehicle 
of  new  meanings  or  lend  themselves  most  readily 
to  reworking  into  a  newer  form.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  make  a  study  of  the  reappearance 
in  later  literature  of  themes,  characters,  and 
scenes  from  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Hawthorne’s 
“Celestial  Railroad,”  Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair , 
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and  Mr.  Buchan’s  novel,  Mr.  Standfast ,  are  vari¬ 
ous  examples  of  the  sort  of  use  to  which  I  refer. 
I  have  myself  listened  to  a  series  of  excellent 
lectures  on  Bunyan’s  narrative,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  (including  those  marvelous  ogres,  Pope 
and  Pagan)  was  interpreted  as  an  allegory  of 
the  Catholic  life. 

Such  varied  use,  such  continued  life,  is,  I 
suppose,  the  best  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
universality ,  of  which  critics  have  so  much  to 
say,  and  whose  presence  in  a  given  piece  of  work 
is  so  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  the  quality  in 
the  Psalms  which  commended  them  to  the 
Christian  Church,  the  quality  in  Homer  which 
led  to  his  use  by  the  Greek  dramatists,  the 
quality  in  Vergil  which  accounts  for  Dante’s 
adoration.  However  we  may  name  it,  it  is  the 
last  and  greatest  honor  conferred  upon  the  poet, 
the  bestowal  of  which  he  himself  can  never 
know,  since  it  is,  in  effect,  the  consensus  of 
intelligent  judgment  extended  throughout  the 
ages. 

In  the  light  of  it,  how  unaccountable  is  our 
modern  concern  for  novelty!  There  has  perhaps 
never  been  a  generation  that  desired  novelty 
more  ardently  than  our  own  has  done.  In 
poetry  it  has  led  to  some  very  remarkable  re- 
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suits.  Metre  and  rime,  and  at  last  even  spelling 
and  punctuation,  have  been  distorted  or  dis¬ 
carded.  Words  have  been  scattered  across  the 
page  m  a  fashion  to  suggest  that  the  typesetter 
is  mad.  The  one  sentiment  common  to  these 
advanced  poets  is  a  hatred  of  something  called 
Victorianism,  and  their  one  common  aim  to  act 
as  a  will-o’-the-wisp  for  a  bewildered  reader  to 
follow  to  his  destruction,  accompanied  by  the 
mocking  laughter  of  the  poet.  On  the  Continent 
this  movement  culminated,  though  it  by  no 
means  ended,  in  what  was  called  “Dadaism,” 
in  which  all  meaning  and  intelligibility  whatever 
were  deliberately  renounced. 

^  A  parallel  movement  in  painting  known  as 
cubism  has  made  the  interesting  experiment 
of  attempting  to  invent  a  new  form  of  plastic 
expression  in  which  both  the  details  and  the 
combination  of  them  into  forms  should  be  wholly 
new,  thus  eschewing  all  the  associations  which 
cling  to  earlier  methods  of  painting.  This  move¬ 
ment,  too,  appears  to  be  far  spent,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  without  bequeathing  to  fine  art  certain 
impressive  ways  of  revealing  the  modern  age, 
and  what  it  has  “discovered”  regarding  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

Histories  of  literature  are  strewn  with  the 
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wreckage  of  novelties.  Lyly  experimented  with 
a  metaphorical  and  allusive  style  known  as 
“Euphuism,”  which  must  be  the  despair  of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot;  the  Metaphysical  School  de¬ 
lighted  in  cacophony,  harshness,  and  complexity 
of  meaning;  George  Herbert  and  Laurence  Sterne 
amused  themselves  with  the  type  on  the  page 
in  a  way  as  bizarre  as  Mr.  Cummings’s;  Milton, 
in  famous  words,  renounced  rime  (only  to  return 
to  it  at  the  close  of  Samson  Agonistes),  Words¬ 
worth,  in  a  series  of  prefaces,  renounced  poetic 
language  for  the  simplicities  of  ordinary  speech, 
only  to  prove  later  that  he  was  greatest  when 
he  forgot  his  own  theories.  Coleridge  experi¬ 
mented  with  metres,  in  fascinating  and  signifi¬ 
cant  ways,  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Walt  Whitman  published  a  volume 
of  vers  libres  in  1855.  Illustrations  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  if  Continental  literatures 
were  laid  under  contribution.  But  the  lesson 
of  them  all  is  easily  discerned.  This  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  experiment  and  technique  generally 
occurs  in  an  age  when  poetry  has  become  more 
or  less  formalized,  and  often  indicates  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  new  and  important  changes;  but  the 
theories  expressed  and  the  poems  written  to  illus¬ 
trate  them  remain,  at  best,  significant  preludes  or 
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important  failures,  which  must  be  laid  aside  or 
forgotten  in  the  pursuit  of  more  essential  things. 
At  worst,  they  are  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
poetic  curiosities. 

More  peculiar  to  our  own  time  is  the  poet’s 
expressed  contempt  for  the  reader.  Time  was 
when  much  was  made  of  the  reader,  and  his 
attention  solicited  by  poets;  but  to-day  there  is 
none  to  praise  him  or  to  flatter  him  with  long 
apostrophes  or  adjectives  of  courtesy.  More 
than  one  critic  of  the  “new  poetry”  has  pointed 
out  that  our  singers  are  like  wayward  children 
who,  if  they  cannot  get  attention  in  legitimate 
ways,  will  have  recourse  to  yellings  and  revilings. 
There  is  nothing  in  what  Mr.  Tomlinson  has 
called  their  “clever  and  insulting  poems”  of  the 
Latin  poet’s  aloofness  from  the  profanum  vulgus. 
There  is  something  childish  in  the  way  they 
clutch  at  the  reader’s  skirts,  as  though  to  call 
attention  to  their  learning  or  their  offensive 
diction.  In  earlier  days  a  poet  who  aspired  to 
show  his  acquaintance  with,  let  us  say,  Old 
Provenjal  poetry,  was  laughed  at  as  a  pedant; 
nowadays  the  reader  is  supposed  to  shrivel  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  inferiority.  The  phrase, 
“intellectually  new-rich”  has  been  applied  to 
the  freethinkers  who  would  confine  poetry  to  a 
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small  set  of  the  emancipated;  but  it  is  useless  to 
emulate  their  own  methods  and  revile  with 
adjectives  and  phrases.  What  should,  rather, 
concern  us  is  that  a  school  of  poets  who,  whatever 
their  faults,  have  a  certain  prominence  in  the 
literary  world  should  have  definitely  repudiated 
the  interests  of  the  “gentle  reader”  of  the  past, 
and  intimated  that,  far  from  having  any  concern 
with  his  redemption  from  a  vulgar  stupidity, 
they  enjoy  his  exclusion  from  good  poetic  society, 
which  consists  of  a  small  and  scornful  set,  whose 
progress  in  literature  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  ancient  conventions  and  decencies 
from  which  it  releases  itself.  If  pushed  to  the 
extreme  this  separatist  movement  must  end  as 
did  Dadaism  in  France,  for  its  guiding  spirit  is 
negation,  and  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  death. 

For  literature  can  no  more  flourish  without 
a  large  reading  public  than  plants  can  grow 
without  soil  and  sunshine.  In  the  end  it  is  of 
course  a  sternly  economic  affair.  If  we  reach 
a  stage  in  which  there  shall  be  a  large  supply 
of  poetry  and  no  demand  whatever  for  it  (save 
from  its  authors),  the  end  will  have  come.  That 
such  an  extreme  will  ever  be  reached,  the 
present  writer  does  not  in  any  wise  believe.  A 
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sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  a  wave  of  literary 
fashion,  is  likely,  long  ere  that,  to  bring  into 
style  a  kind  of  verse  in  which  overmuch  will  be 
made  of  the  reader,  and  his  importance  danger¬ 
ously  overestimated.  It  is  always  possible  to 
pander  to  the  reader,  a  truth  of  which  the  “new 
poets”  may  remind  us  to  our  advantage. 

A  lifelong  student  of  poetry  who  has  given  his 
allegiance  to  the  great  writers  of  the  past  be¬ 
comes  a  little  carefree  in  his  judgments  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  Even  if  he  be  guilty  of 
underestimating  the  value  of  a  contemporary 
poet,  he  will  probably  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be 
indifferent  to  his  lapse  of  critical  judgment,  since 
his  mistake  may  very  well  have  been  caused  by 
his  devotion  to  literature  which  has  stood  not 
only  the  test  of  time  but  also  that  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  As  time  passes,  such  a  reader 
comes  to  feel  that  in  literature  as  in  life  nothing 
matters  much  except  one’s  faith  and  one’s 
friends.  And  in  literature  as  in  life  one  may  do 
worse  than  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  aristocracy. 
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Herbert,  George,  contemplative 
poetry  of,  176;  his  experiments 
with  the  type  on  the  page,  228 
Herrick,  Robert,  contemplative 
poetry  of,  176;  rise  in  fame  of, 
212 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  The  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,  103; 
Urania:  a  Rhymed  Lesson,  146; 
Astrcea,  or  the  Balance  of  Illu¬ 
sions,  146 
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Horace,  123 

Housman,  A.  E.,  his  Last  Poems, 

95-97 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  anecdote  of, 
167 

Hughes,  Thomas,  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,  112 
Hunt,  Leigh,  18 

Huxley,  Aldous,  antiseptic  prose 
of,  191 
Hymns,  218 

Industrial  Era,  139 
“Intellectually  new-rich,”  229 
Isabella,  Keats,  sources  of,  66-72 

James,  William,  his  The  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience,  108,  109 
Jennie  Gerhardt,  125 
Jewett,  Sarah  Orne,  her  stories  of 
New  England,  105;  American¬ 
ism  of,  105 

Johnson,  J.,  The  Oriental  Voyager, 
70 n. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Vanity  of  Hu¬ 
man  Wishes,  145;  on  “poetical 
devotion,”  180;  The  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  21 1,  212 

Keats,  John,  biography  of,  17; 
“  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  58—62; 
“Ode  to  a  Nightingale,”  60; 
Isabella,  66-72;  his  attempts  at 
verse  drama,  91;  Hyperion,  118 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  his  Traffics 
and  Discoveries,  55,  56;  “Wire¬ 
less,”  56-61;  “Kaspar’s  Song  in 
Varda”  (“Butterflies”),  61, 
6i«.;  metaphor  of,  73;  his  “Re¬ 
cessional,”  107,  108;  “Brush¬ 
wood  Boy,”  111;  Captains  Cou¬ 


rageous,  III,  ill;  Stalky  and  Co., 
1 1 2;  invigoration  gained  from, 
196 

Krutch,  Joseph  Wood,  his  expla¬ 
nation  of  Poe’s  literary  work, 
38-42 

Lamb,  Charles,  his  hatred  of  Mrs. 

Godwin,  11;  in  a  play,  16 
Leah  and  Rachel,  170-73 
Leonard,  William  Ellery,  his  use 
of  sonnet  sequence,  91 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  fictions  of,  100; 
Our  Mr.  Wrenn,  125;  and 
University  of  Winnemac,  127 
Lindsay,  Vachel,  poetry  of,  100; 
Congo,  125;  in  Bacon’s  Guinea- 
Fowl,  127 

Literary  movement,  86-88,  94- 
97,  101,  129,  134 

Literary  types,  89-97,  145-49, 
216 

Literary  world,  cynicism  and 
harshness  of,  189-96 
Literature,  does  not  operate  under 
natural  laws,  86,  87;  the  cry  of 
Americanism  in,  100-02;  na¬ 
tional,  103,  104;  “sectionalism 
in,”  fear  of,  105,  106;  universal- 
ism  of,  103,  122-24;  contribu¬ 
tion  of  reader  to,  206,  216;  no 
“final  position”  in,  211;  ap¬ 
preciation  of,  215;  desire  of 
novelty  in,  226-29;  aristocracy 
in,  is  best,  231 

Locke,  John,  his  sensibility,  65 
Lockhart,  John  G.,  17 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  his  poems, 
98;  his  Kavanagh,  103,  124; 
Evangeline,  103 
“Love  repressions,”  37 
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Love  songs,  218 

Lowell,  Amy,  her  biography  of 
Keats,  17;  Sword  Blades  and 
Poppy  Seeds,  125;  in  Bacon’s 
Guinea-Fowl,  127;  is  occult,  165 

Lowell,  James  R.,  his  poems,  98; 
quotation  from,  100;  The  Biglow 
Papers,  103;  his  stanzas  begin¬ 
ning  “Oh  beautiful,  my  coun¬ 
try!”  150 

Lowes,  Prof.  John  L.,  quoted  on 
Kubla  Khan,  42 n.;  his  “the 
falcon  eye,”  65;  on  Hardy’s 
Dynasts,  93,  94 

Lucas,  F.  L.,  his  “The  Progress  of 
Poetry,”  192,  193,  194 

Lyly,  John,  his  experiments  with 
“Euphuism,”  228 

MacCarthy,  Desmond,  life  of 
Byron  promised  by,  17 

Macy,  John,  essay  on  American 
literature,  124 

Marks,  Jeannette,  her  Genius  and 
Disaster  quoted  on  the  classics, 
35«- 

Marvell,  Andrew,  contemplative 
poetry  of,  176 

Masefield,  John,  Arthurian  ro¬ 
mance  revived  by,  95;  is  occult, 
1 6S 

Masque,  the,  89 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  poetry  of, 
100;  Spoon  River  Anthology,  125, 

147 . 

Materialism,  194 

Maurois,  Andre,  his  Ariel,  6,  15, 
16 

Maxim,  see  Proverb 

Mayne,  Ethel  Colburn,  her  Life  of 
Byron,  17 


Mencken,  H.  L.,  in  Criticism  in 
America,  83;  criticism  of,  100; 
appears  in  1916,  125 
Meredith,  George,  his  use  of  son¬ 
net  sequence  ( Modern  Love),  90 
Merimee,  Prosper,  132 
Metaphysical  School,  228 
Middle  Ages,  173,  174 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  The 
King's  Henchman,  129;  is  occult, 
165;  poem  of  the  ghost  that 
haunts  her  garden,  167,  168 
Milton,  John,  and  his  community, 
84,  85;  his  use  of  the  masque, 
sonnet,  and  epic,  89,  90;  Samson 
Agonistes,  117;  his  characters, 
123;  in  Leonard  Bacon,  128; 
Comus  quoted,  170;  his  celestial 
poetry,  177-80;  the  raison  d’etre 
of  his  “heavenly”  poetry,  186; 
II  Penseroso,  199;  mentioned, 
215;  renounces  rime,  228 
Monvel,  Boutet  de,  his  Life  of 
Byron,  17 

Moody,  William  Vaughn,  his  po¬ 
etry,  1 14;  “An  Ode  in  Time  of 
Hesitation,”  114,  1 15;  The  Fire- 
Bringer,  116-21 

Moore,  George,  and  the  Rubdiydt, 
198 

Moore,  Thomas,  quoted,  30 
Mordell,  Albert,  his  explanation 
of  Poe’s  literary  work,  36,  37,  42 
More,  Paul  Elmer,  30 
Murfree,  Miss  (Charles  Egbert 
Craddock),  Americanism  of,  105 
Music,  modern,  dissonance  in,  158 

Nathan,  Isaac,  his  music  for  He¬ 
brew  Melodies,  26 
Nationalism,  in  literature,  the  cry 
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for,  100-02;  in  mid-nineteenth 
literature,  103,  104 
“Native  urge,”  121,  124 
Neale,  Dr.  John  Mason,  222 
Negativism,  193 
Nevinson,  his  drawings,  191 
New  England  authors,  of  an  earlier 
day,  training  of,  102;  nation¬ 
alism  of,  103 

New  England  poets,  see  Concord 
School  of  poets 
New  England  villages,  141-43 
Nichols,  Beverley,  his  essay,  “Sad 
Young  Englishmen,”  190,  194 
Nicolson,  Harold,  his  account  of 
Byron’s  last  days,  17-21 
Norris,  Frank,  Americanism  of, 
105,  126 

Novelistic  biographies,  16 
Novelty,  desire  for,  226;  in  liter¬ 
ature,  226-29 

“Ode  to  a  Nightingale,”  Keats,  60 
CEdipus  complex,  48 
Omar  Khayyam,  123,  197.  See 
also  Rubaiyat 

Oratory,  as  conceived  by  Burke 
and  Webster,  150 
Oxford,  the  beauty  of,  204,  205 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  Ameri¬ 
canism  of,  105 
Painters,  see  Artists 
Painting,  modern,  158,  227 
Panama,  pearl  fisheries  of,  71 
Parables  of  Christ,  217 
Patmore,  Coventry,  his  poetry,  51 
Pearl  fisheries,  68-71 
Peck,  Walter  E.,  reference  to,  6; 
his  discussion  of  “The  Fugi¬ 
tives,”  14*1. 


Percival,  Capt.  Robert,  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  a 
probable  source  of  details  in 
Keats’s  Isabella,  69 
Periclean  age,  174 
Phillips,  Stephen,  his  verse  dra¬ 
mas,  92 

Platonism,  and  Christianity,  182- 
84 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  an  object  of 
psychological  inquiry,  35-41; 
posthumous  defamation  of,  36; 
“To  One  in  Paradise,”  38; 
“Ulalume,”  39-41;  tales  of,  42; 
the  charges  against,  43;  our 
esteem  of  his  work,  43,  44;  The 
Gold-Bug,  103 

Poems,  sources  of,  57-61,  66-72; 
the  recording  of,  74-76,  79-81; 
later  revision  of,  81,  82 
Poet,  the  primary  endowment  of, 
“the  seeing  eye,”  65;  has  his 
moments  of  illumination,  81;  is 
a  divine  accident,  87;  not  an 
exponent  of  the  community, 
87—89;  his  office  to  revive  liter¬ 
ary  types,  89;  pillages  from  all 
quarters,  132-34;  his  contempt 
for  the  reader,  229,  230 
Poetic  creation,  49,  50 
Poetry,  and  biography,  10,  11,  14, 
22-33;  and  the  psychiatrists,  34, 
35;  instinct  transmuted  into, 
45;  source  of,  49,  50,  57-61;  how 
produced,  52,  72,  73;  analysis 
of,  vain,  53,  54;  conditions  pre¬ 
requisite  to,  62,  63 ;  not  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  community,  84; 
a  type  of,  145-51;  romantic, 
increasing  involution  of,  151- 
58;  modern,  exoticism  of,  158, 
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159,  168,  169;  the  need  for 
simple,  160;  is  considered  eso¬ 
teric  and  apart,  168;  “celestial” 
and  “terrestrial,”  174;  con¬ 
templative,  174-76;  religious, 
177;  devotional,  180-82;  “heav¬ 
enly,”  184-86;  and  faith,  rela¬ 
tion  of,  189-96;  significance  of, 
power  to  grasp,  subject  to 
change,  212;  communal,  217; 
familiar,  225;  and  the  quality 
of  universality,  226;  modern, 
innovations  in,  226,  227 
Poets,  personal  note  in,  28;  their 
poetry  a  thing  apart  from  their 
life  and  motives,  50,  51;  are 
properly  chary  of  explanations, 
167 

Pomfret,  John,  poet,  212 
Pope,  Alexander,  his  indebtedness 
to  antiquity,  123;  Essay  on  Man, 
145;  Essay  on  Criticism,  156; 
hymns  the  Messiah,  177 
Posterity,  the  judgment  of,  207 
Poussin,  Nicolas,  painting  of, 
155 

Prose  essay,  147,  148 
Proverb,  is  the  crystallized  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  race,  216;  literary 
treatment  of,  217;  and  the  par¬ 
able,  217 

Psalms  of  David,  218-25 
Psalter,  218-25 

Psychiatrists,  their  interpretations 
of  poetry,  34,  35;  their  handling 
of  Poe,  36-44;  the  problem 
complicated  by,  45;  dubiety  of 
their  explanations,  52 
Psychoanalysts,  see  Psychiatrists 
Psycho-analytic  criticism,  3571, 
Psychologists,  see  Psychiatrists 


Quarles,  Francis,  contempla¬ 
tive  poetry  of,  176 

Rachel  and  Leah,  170-73 
Reader,  his  contribution  to  liter¬ 
ature,  206,  216;  the  poet’s  con¬ 
tempt  for,  229,  230;  importance 
of,  230,  231 

Red  Sea,  crossing  of,  221,  222 
Restoration  dramas,  213 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  the  lau¬ 
reate  of  Indiana,  104;  Ameri¬ 
canism  of,  105 

Robert,  Hubert,  paintings  of, 
I54 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  Ar¬ 
thurian  romance  revived  by, 
95;  Tristram,  126,  128,  129; 
mentioned,  144;  is  occult,  165 
Romantic  Movement,  136 
Romantic  School,  15 1 
Romanticism,  in  life  and  litera¬ 
ture,  44 

Rome,  and  St.  Peter’s,  the  beauty 
of,  203,  204 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  109,  112; 
his  ideal  of  boyhood,  1 12;  Stren¬ 
uous  Life,  1 14 

Rossetti,  Christina  G.,  her  use 
of  sonnet  sequence  (“Monna 
Innominata”),  90;  winnowing 
process  at  work  on  her  poems, 
99;  mentioned,  215 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  his  The 
Blessed  Damozel,  81;  his  use  of 
sonnet  sequence  (“House  of 
Life”),  90;  winnowing  process 
at  work  on  his  poems,  99 
Rubdiydt,  15 1,  197-200 
Ruin,  modern  treatment  of,  15 1- 
58,  165 
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Ruskin,  John,  annoyed  by  would- 
be  artists,  50;  and  Turner’s 
paintings,  66 
Russia,  150 

Saint  Francis,  215 

Saint  John  Damascene,  222,  223 

Salammbo,  122 

Sandburg,  Carl,  poetry  of,  100, 
120;  Chicago  Poems,  125 
Satire,  213 
Satiric  romance,  94 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  123 
Scholar-critic,  98 
Science,  and  poetry,  195 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quotation  from 
“Rokeby,”  34;  his  annotations, 
130 

“Sectionalism,”  106 
Sensibility,  65 
Sevigne,  Madame  de,  132 
Shakespeare,  William,  his  use  of 
conventions,  88;  his  plays  not 
prevailingly  English,  122;  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  123 
Shelley,  Mary,  Perkin  Warbeck,  6. 

See  also  Godwin,  Mary 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  elopement 
of,  3-5;  his  Journal  of  a  Six 
Weeks’  Tour,  6;  his  “The  Fugi¬ 
tives,”  7-14;  “The  Fugitives” 
as  art  and  as  biography,  I4«.; 
and  Emilia  Viviani,  I4«.,  76- 
78;  Epipsychidion,  i\n.,  77-79; 
on  the  vanity  of  translating  a 
poem,  S3;  his  attempts  at  verse 
drama,  91,  93;  Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound,  93,  1 18,  188;  “Ozyman- 
dias,”  151;  his  Platonism,  186- 
89;  Hellas,  186,  187;  “The 
Sensitive  Plant,”  189 


Sherman,  Stuart,  in  Criticism  in 
America,  83 

Shorthouse,  J.  H.,  John  Inglesant, 
122 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  fear  of 
sectionalism  expressed  by,  106 
Sitwells,  the,  159,  191 
Song,  the,  217,  218 
Sonnet,  historical  account  of,  89- 
91 

Sonnet  sequences,  90,  91 
Sotheby’s,  30 

Southey,  Robert,  his  aims  and  his 
poetry,  51 
Spanish  War,  109 
Spenser,  Edmund,  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Italy,  123;  his  reference 
to  Contemplation,  175 
Sprat,  Thomas,  poet,  212 
Sterne,  Laurence,  228 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  “Requiem,”  196 
Stickney,  Trumbull,  118 
“Still  life,”  the  beauty  in,  64, 

65 

Stockton,  Frank,  Americanism  of, 
i°S 

Strachey,  Lytton,  16 
Stravinsky,  Igor,  his  instructions 
for  playing  sonata,  190,  191 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  his 
attempts  at  verse  drama,  92; 
winnowing  process  at  work  on 
his  poems,  99;  Atalanta,  119;  on 
the  Rubdiydt,  198 

Taine,  H.  A.,  his  doctrine  of  the 
artist  and  the  milieu,  86 
Tasso,  Torquato,  the  raison  d’etre 
of  his  “heavenly”  poetry,  186 
Taylor,  Bayard,  The  Story  of 
Kennett,  103 
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Taylor,  Jeremy,  prose-poet,  176 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  16;  his 
attempts  at  verse  drama,  91; 
winnowing  process  at  work  on 
his  poems,  99;  “The  Princess” 
burlesqued,  128 

Tentation  de  St.  Antoine,  La, 
122 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace, 
judgment  of  the  pathologist  on, 
35 n.;  Vanity  Fair,  225 
Thompson,  Francis,  his  use  of 
drugs,  50;  quoted,  181,  182; 
Hound  of  Heaven,  214 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  Walden, 
103 

“To  One  in  Paradise,”  Poe,  38 
Tomlinson,  H.  M.,  49,  229 
Traherne,  Thomas,  contemplative 
poetry  of,  176 
Trevelyan,  Sir  G.  O.,  17 
Trollope,  Anthony,  judgment  of 
the  pathologist  on,  3571.;  his 
description  of  act  of  composi¬ 
tion,  74,  75 ;  on  the  parish  of 
Barsetshire,  79,  80 
Turner,  Joseph  M.  W.,  his  paint¬ 
ings,  66 

Twain,  Mark,  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn,  104,  I04«.; 
Life  on  the  Mississippi,  104M.; 
Americanism  of,  105 

“Ulalume,”  Poe,  39-41 
Universality,  the  quality  of,  226 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  criticism  of, 
100 

Vaughan,  Henry,  contemplative 
poetry  of,  176;  rise  in  fame  of, 
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Venice,  the  beauty  of,  205 
Victorianism,  227 
Viviani,  Emilia,  I4«.,  76-78 

Waller,  Edmund,  decline  in  fame 
of,  212 

Walter,  Rev.  Richard,  his  account 
of  Lord  Anson’s  Voyage  round 
the  World  in  the  years  iy40~4, 
7° 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  Ameri¬ 
canism  of,  105 

Webster,  Daniel,  oratory  as  con¬ 
ceived  by,  150 

West,  Rebecca,  her  judgment  of 
Trollope,  35  n. 

Wharton,  Edith,  on  “The  Great 
American  Novel,”  100,  101; 

quoted  on  the  novel,  122;  Ethan 
Frame,  125 
White,  Gilbert,  128 
Whitman,  Walt,  Americanism  of, 
105;  his  vers  libres,  228 
Whittier,  John  G.,  as  a  poet,  98; 
Snow-Bound,  103 

“Wife  of  Usher’s  Well,  The,” 
ballad,  46-48 
Wilde,  Oscar,  33 

Wilder,  Thornton,  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey,  127,  131,  132 
Wilkins,  Mary  E.,  her  stories  of 
New  England,  105;  Americanism 
of,  105 

“Wireless,”  Kipling,  56 
Wither,  George,  contemplative 
poetry  of,  176 
Wolfe,  Gen.  James,  200 
Woodberry,  Prof.  George  E., 
quoted,  78;  in  Criticism  in 
America,  83 

Wordsworth,  William,  his  daugh- 
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ter,  1 6,  17;  on  Shelley’s  “Fare 
Thee  Well,”  28;  Coleridge  stim¬ 
ulated  by,  73;  on  Milton,  89,  90; 
his  use  of  the  sonnet,  90;  Prel¬ 
ude,  145;  his  poetic  theories, 
228 


Malden,  Thomas,  poet,  212 
^eats,  A.  E.,  is  occult,  165 
Young,  A.,  Farmer’s  Letters 
quoted,  I38«. 

Young,  Edward,  Night  Thoughts, 
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